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SAMUEL PEPYS AND THE RECONSTRUCTION 
OF THE ROYAL NAVY, 1678-88. 

Two hundred years have now passed away since 
the dates above cited, and the same question 
as to the adequate strength of the fleet again 
emerges as one of supreme interest. The govern- 
ments of the Restoration and Revolution had to 
face difficulties not very different from those which 
the Parliament of 1889 will have to do battle with, 
in the like attempt to make the fleet sufficient to 
command the seas and to defend imperial interests 
at home and abroad. This lelism, to a certain 
extent at least, in the outlines of a burning ques- 
tion in past and present times, would perhaps have 
been more widely known to students of history if 
Pepys—to the great loss of the public of these days 
—had not been compelled, by fears for his eye- 
sight, to cease writing his ‘Diary’ during the 
thirty-four years which passed between its last 
words (1669) and the date of his death (1703). Had 
it been otherwise, the continuation of the ‘ Diary’ 
would doubtless have afforded interesting notes 
about the printing, circulation, and reception of 
the only literary performance under his own name 
which Pepys has printed. The title runs thus :— 

“ Memoires relating to the state of the Royal Navy of 
England, For Ten Determin'd December 1688. 


Quantis molestiis vacant, qui nibil omnind cum Populo con- 
trahunt? Quid Dulcius Vtio Litterato !—Cic, Tuse. Disp, 
Printed Anno 


Lowndes’s ‘ Bibliographer’s Manual’ refers to this 
book as having been published. But publisher's 
or printer's names are absent, and the book has 
every appearance of being privately printed. One 
may look for a copy fur years without its turning 
up. It is a beautifully printed octavo of 214 pages, 
exclusive of index, &c., and has a brilliant portrait 
of Pepys, engraved by R. White after Kneller. 

As to the intrinsic truth of the contents of this 
book, no better testimony could, perhaps, be desired 
than is contained in the autograph letter from 
Evelyn to Pepys, reprinted in the Braybrooke edi- 
tion of the ‘ Diary’ from the original in the collec- 
tion of Mr. Samuel Pepys Cockerell, and headed 
“In Rei Memoriam.” As Pepys’s book is so little 
known, it may not be uninteresting to try and take, 
in the brief manner demanded by your space, the 
true measure of what his talents and patriotism 
mainly assisted in accomplishing. 

The fleet in August, 1678, stood thus :— 


Number of Number of 

Rate. men. 

1 3,135 

2 4 555 

3 16 5,010 

4 33 6,460 

5 12 1,400 

6 7 423 
Fire ships 6 340 
Total 83 18,323 


The above were actually in sea service and pay, 
completely furnished with sea stores for six months, 
in view of a probable war with France. In April, 
1679, Pepys was confined to the Tower, and his 
“unhappy master” the Duke of York was com- 
manded abroad by Charles II. The fleet then left 
by Pepys in sea-pay comprised 76 vessels and the 
men numbered 12,040, the ships in harbour as a 
reserve being certified as thoroughly fit to go to 
sea and with sea stores valued at 50,0001. A com- 
mission was then charged with the execution of the 
whole office of High Admiral, which had previously 
been managed under the king’s own inspection. 
The commission immediately began the process of 
paring down the navy, and things went on merrily 
in that direction for five years. At length, in May, 
1684, on the return of the Duke of York to Eng- 
land, King Charles resumed the business of the 
Admiralty into his own hands, assisted by his 
royal brother, and Pepys was replaced in his 

of Secretary. It resulted, on inquiry, that Eog 

could hardly then be said to possess a fleet :— 


Rate of Ships at sea 
ship. May, 1684. Men, 
4 12 2,120 
5 5 
6 5 325 
Fire ships 2 65 
Total 24 3,070 


The remainder were in harbour, out of repair, and 
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calling for an outlay of 120,000/., with stores in 
hand reduced to a value of 5,000/. Without enter- 
ing into details of the wise measures taken by 
Pepys to bring the Royal Navy from almost entire 
nonentity into @ condition of great strength and 
efficiency, we will presently cite the results shown 
by his figures of a few years later on. Bat before this 
was accomp'ished by Pepys it would seem that 
after the calamitous state into which the flvet had 
fallen in the five years of peace, 1679-84, an even 
greater depth of degradation fell upon it in the few 
months after May, 1684. A fresh view of its state 
was taken in the following January. But the Lord 
Treasurer, according to Pepys, had assured Charles 
II that during the five years 1679.84 the fleet had 
all the while been supplied with 400,000l. per 
annum. King Charles died February, 1685, and, 
on the Duke of York succeeding, every effort seems 
to have been made to stir the naval officers and 
administration to a redress of this calamitous con- 
dition. 90,0001. was at once spent, but fruitlessly, 
in repairs. Only one fourth-rate, with not so much 
as one fifth-rate, was found on the occasion of the 
Dake of Monmouth’s invasion ready to be got to sea 
in less than two months, and that only by the rob- 
bing of the Harbour Guard. The thirty new ships 
ordered were not gone on with, although the money 
was supplied ; their stores were also wanting. Pepys 
presented a plan of reform to King James II. 
This was accepted by the king’s letters patent 
April 17, 1686, and in the course of two and a 
half pone Pepys was able to show the following 
results :— 


Rate of Ships at sea 

ship. Oct., 1688. Men. 

3 12 4,715 

28 6,318 

5 2 220 

6 5 370 
Fire ships 20 680 
Total 67 12,303 


The ships in harbour were all entirely repaired, or 
under repair, with money and materials ready, and 
each repaired ship had eight months’ sea stores in 
hand, amounting with those at sea to 280,0001. of 
value. There were also reserves of 100,000/. worth 
of dockyard commodities, which, it is worth observ- 
ing, are classed by Pepys as all being, save one, of 
foreign growth, namely, hemp, pitch, tar, resin, 
canvas, oil, wood. In drawing to an end the ac- 
count of his great work —for it is truly that, although 
¢xpressed in one-tenth of the words sufficient for a 
modern naval Blue-book or report —he gives a final 
state of the fleet, observing that little rests for carry- 
ing it on to “that signal day that puts a natural 
bound to the subject of these Notes, 1 mean the 
day of my late Royal (but most unhappy) Master's 
retiring in December.” This, then, is done by 
Pepys to December 18, 1688, as the day of “ the 
King’s withdrawing himself,” and the figures are a 


triamphant proof of the reintegration of the English 
fleet under his recommendations : — 
of Ships at 


sea. out. Total, Men, 

8 10 15 6,080 

4 29 2 31 7,015 

5 2 0 220 

6 4 0 4 295 

Fire ships 22 4 26 965 

Bomber 1 0 1 75 

Total 68 ll 79 14,650 
The name of each ship, commander, lieutenant, 
complement of men, and station, is given in detail, 


with estimates of defects, real charge of their re- 
pairs, and value of their rigging and £e1-stores, 
Then an abstract is provided, which may be sum- 
marized as showing the state of the Royal Navy of 
England, at sea and in harbour, on December 18, 
1688, and giving the details of the following totals: 
173 ships and vessels, 42,003 men, 6,930 guns, 

Pepys winds up his notes with the three following 
corollaries from his premises. They are so appli- 
cable to the present times, when the real state of 
our navy is being brought before the pnblic on the 
same patriotic and ethical grounds as Pepys called 
“Truths in the Sea Economy of England,” that 
perhaps your editorial indulgence will allow them 
to be appended to this already long note :— 

“1. That integrity, and general (but unpractic’d) 
Knowledge, are not alone sufficient to conduct and sup- 

rt a Navy, so as to prevent its Declension in‘o a state 
ittle less unhappy than the worst that can befall it under 
the want of both. 

“2. That not much more (neither) is to be depended 
on, even from Experience alone and Integrity; unac- 
company'd with Vigour of Application, Assiduity, Affee- 
tion, Strictness of Discipline, and Method. 

“3. That it was a strenuous Conjunction of all these 
(and that Conjunction only) that within half the Time, 
aiid less than half the Charge it cost the Crown in the 
exposing it, had (at the very instant of its unfortunate 
Lord's Withdrawing from it) rais'd the Navy of England 
from the lowest state of Impotence, to the most advanced 
step towards a lasting and solid Prosperity, that (all Cir- 

t ider'd) thie Nation has ever seen it at, 

“ And yet not such ; but that (even at this its Zenith) 
it both did and suffered sufficient to teach us, that there 
is Something above both That and Us, that Governs the 
World. To which (Incomprehensible) alone be Giont.” 

Frepk. Henprixs. 


Linden Gardens, W. 


GIBBON’S ‘ AUTOBIOGRAPHY.’ 

Gibbov, when mentioning in his ‘ Autobio- 
graphy’ (p. 13, ed. 1837), the various ailments 
of his childhood, says that “ every practitioner, from 
Sloane and Ward to the Chevalier Taylor, was suc- 
ceasively summoned to torture or relieve me.” To 
a literary man the words “‘ from Sloane and Ward 
to the Chevalier Taylor” might possibly appear 
suspicious, inasmuch as the evenly-balanced clauses 
of Gibbon’s style would lead him to expect four 
names to be mentioned instead of three, viz, 
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“from A and B to Y and Z.” Toa physician ac- 
quainted with the professional history of the last 
century they would have an additional source of 
perplexity, from the fact of Sloane and Ward being 
mentioned together as persons of the highest cha- 
moter, the meaning evidently being that every 
practitioner was consulted, from those of the 

est eminence to the veriest quacks. An in- 

ion of Gibbon’s own MS. (in the possession 
of the Earl of Sheffield) enables us to solve all 
these difficulties by inserting the name of Mead 
after Sloane and joining Ward to Taylor, thus 
reading the clause as follows, ‘from Sloane and 
Mead to Ward and the Chevalier Taylor.” Of the 
two former, as well-known specimens of the highest 
type of physicians, it is unnecessary to speak ; of 
the two latter, who were sufficiently notorious in 
their day, but who have now sunk into compara- 
tive oblivion, it may be well to give a brief 
account. 

Of Joshua Ward, better known by the name of 
“Spot Ward” (from one side of his face being 
marked with a claret-coloured nevus maternus), it 
was said by a contemporary poet :— 

Of late, without the least pretence to skill, 
Ward's grown a fam'd physician by a pill. 

There were three sorts of pills given by Ward—one 
blue, the second red, and the third purple ; all of 
these were believed to contain some preparation of 
antimony, and two of them arsenic. The pills 
were puffed at Court, and Ward had the honour of 
attending the king (George IL), who had euch an 
opinion of his skill that he allowed him an apart- 
ment in the Almonry Office, Whitehall, where he 
attended on certain days in the week and gave his 
medicines to poor patients at His Majesty's expense. 
He was the first person who brought into notice in 
England the mele of preparing sulphuric acid by 
burning the sulphur with saltpetre. He obtained 
patent for his invention, and for a considerable 
time monopolized the manufacture, which he carried 
on with great secrecy, at first at Twickenham and 
aherwards at Richmond. He is said to bave been 
an imperfectly educated map, but to have been 
well acquainted with the practice of chemistry and 

cy; he possessed considerable natural 
powers, with an abundant share of acuteness and 
common sense, but was too much of a charlatan to 
command respect. There is (or lately was), how- 
éver,a fine statue of him in the entrance-hall of 
the Society of Arts in the Adelphi. (‘ Edinburgh 
Medical Essays and Observations,’ vol. vi. p. 423 ; 
*Professional [Medical] Anecdotes,’ vol. i. p. 282 ; 
wl. ii. p. 198; Brande’s ‘Manual of Chemistry,’ 
20, fourth edition.) 

The name of John Taylor appears in the ‘ Bio- 

graphie Medicale’ (1825), where he is said to have 

h @ travelling oculist, who was a man of real 
merit and extensive information both in anatomy 
tad surgery, spoiled by shameless boasting and 


charlatanism. Haller calls him (‘Biblioth. Chirurg.,’ 
vol, ii. p. 80), “ expertus homo, sed in promittendo 
liberalior.”. He wrote several works, of which the 
‘ Account of the Mechanism of the Globe of the 
Eye’ (Norwich, 1727) was translated into at least 
eight different languages. In his travels he was 
introduced to most of the sovereigns of Europe, 
from whom he received many marks of their liber- 
ality and esteem, and among these (it may be sup- 
) his right to the title of ‘‘ Chevalier.” Oa 
aylor’s assumption of this title an epigram by 
Horace Walpole is quoted by Dean Milman in a 
note to Gibbon’s ‘ Autobiography,’ where he is 
mentioned. His mode of operating for cataract by 
couching is detailed in the ‘Edinburgh Medical 
Essays and Observations,’ vol. iv. p. 383 ; and his 
rsonal character and appearance are described by 
r. King in his ‘Anecdotes of his own Times’ 
(p. 131), quoted in the ‘ Professional [Medica!] 
Anedotes,’ vol. ii. p. 50, W. A. G. 


Tovucuine ror tas Evit.—The chapter on this 
interesting superstition in Mr. Inderwick’s pleasant 
and informing volume (‘Sidelights on the Stuarts’) 
gives us a graphic and somewhat comprehensive 
account of the ceremonial; but one important 
source of information does not appear to have been 
drawn upon. Sir William Lower, in his ‘ Relation 
of Charles II.’s Voiage and Residence in Holland 
from the 25 of May to the 2 of June, 1660,’ de- 
scribes the function at the Hague in great detail 
from his own observation. The king took this very 
early opportunity of exercising his powers, and the 
ceremonial was observed in a punctilious fashion. 
One very needful ordinance is thus described :— 

“After the Liturgy (and touching) the Gentleman 
Usher brought a bason an ewer and a towel, and being 
accompanied by the Lord Leonel Cra:field, Earl of 
Middlesex, and the Lord Henry German, to whom the 
King gave since the quality of Earl of Saint Albans, he 
presented the bason and ewer to the youngest of the two 
who stood on the left of the Gentleman that carried the 
towel, taking the right hand of the Elder of the two 
Lords, The last finding himself in the midst of them, 
they marched in this order towards the King, and after 
making three low reverences they put themselves all 
three on their knees before his Majesty ; and whilst the 
Earl of Saint Albans pcured forth the water on the 
King’s hands, the Earl of Middlesex took the towel from 
the Gentleman Usher and presented it to his Majesty, 
who wiped his hands therewith. After this the two 
Lords and the Gentleman Usher rose up, made three 
great reverences to the King, and retired. And after that 
the King arose also, and went thence to the Princess 
Royal ber chambre.” 

It appears that, in addition to this “touching” at 
the Hague, Charles touched 260 persons at Breda 
and many at Broges and Brussels. Sir William 
was firmly convinced of the entire ¢fficacy of the 
operation, on the testimony of the English resi- 
dents, but he naively adds 

“that there was no person healed so perfectly who was 
not infected again with the same disease if he were so 
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unfortunite as to lose, through negligence or otherwise, 
the medal which the King hangs on his neck after he 
hath touched him; without any hope to be cured of it if 
he be not touched again and have another Angel about 
his neck.” 
There is a complete and most interesting series of 
touch-pieces at the Stuart Exhibition, nine in 
number. I four only of the series: Charles 
II. (gold); James I., Old Pretender, and Young 
Pretender (silver) ; but I wish to describe a medal 
in my possession, hitherto, I believe, unmentioned, 
except by Boyne (‘‘ Uncertain Tokens,” No. 63), 
to whom this piece, possibly unique, once be- 
longed. It is of copper, eight-tenths of an inch in 
diameter. Obv., an open hand issuing from the 
clouds touching one of a group of four bearded 
heads: HE ‘TOVCHED ‘THEM; rev., crown, beneath 
it rose and thistle entwined: AnD‘ THEY * WEARE* 
Heated. The medal is not perforated. Its cha- 
racter is almost identical with that of many of the 
traders’ tokens (1648-1672), but the bearded 
heads seem to point to a rather earlier date. 

What can have been the relation of this cheap 
copper medal to its more extensive and better- 
known fellows ? J. Extor Hopexiy. 

Richm.nd-on-Thames. 


Aw Ancient Norrotk Witt.—A set of court 
rolls of the manor of Braydeston, in the eastern 
division of the county of Norfolk, have recently 
been sent to me for examination by Mr. Jonathan 
Nield, of 14, Great Russell Street, under the mis- 
taken belief that they related to the manor of Brad- 
stone, co. Dsvon. They belong to the troubled 
times which followed the death of Henry VIIL., 
v.z., 1547-1559, and are very interesting to Nor- 
folk collectors, not only on the score of rarity 
documents of Edward VI. and Mary I. seldom 

ding their way into the market), but because 
they contain a vast number of family names in 
connexion with field-names, parishes, &c. It is ia- 
teresting, also, to observe the change of style: 
Edward VI. is “Supreme Head of the Church in 
the lands of England and Ireland,” and Mary is so 
_ in her first year ; but in the following year, 
when the name of Philip of Spain was added to 
her own, the claim to supremacy was abandoned, 
not to be revived until the advent of Elizabeth. 
In 1 Edw. VI. a presentment was made concern- 
ing the death of Jobn Thurkeld, a“ native,” whose 

ife, Helena, comes before the court as an “alyen,” 
and as execatrix of her late husband's will, a por- 
tion of which, relating to the lands within the 
jurisdiction of the court, is transcribed upon the 
roll, in Eoglish, as follows :— 

“ It™—I wyll & gyff to Ellyn my wyff my message & 
tenement with all the londe, bothe free & bond, marshe 
& waters therunto belongyng ; and all ot my messuage 
tenement & londe, free and bonde, marsh & waters, of 
my own purchace, stondyng lyeng & beyng in ‘a [ook 


pore the money therof comyng for to paye my dettes 
wall.” 


The MS. has been returned to Mr. Nield, and I 
mention this in the interest of any local collector 
who may desire to possess it. 


Exeter. 


A ConrtrisvTion To THE or 1888,— 
The names in the following list are confined to the 
holders of heritable rank and heads of untitled 
families of distinction, It is worthy of note that 
so many baronets died last year :-— 
William Crackanthorpe, Newbiggin, Weetmore- 


nd, 
Jan, 19. Sir Robert Carden, Bart. 

Jan, 20, Sir Robert J. Buxton, Bart. 

Jan, 20, W. H. Pole-Carew, of Antony, Cornwall, Esq. 
Feb. 1. Sir John E. Buckworth-Hearne-Soame, Bart. 
Feb, 8. Ven, John Wynne-Jones, of Treorwerth, Angle- 


sey. 
Feb. 11. Sir Thomas Peyton, Bart. 
Feb. 17. Sir William Edmonstone. Bart, 
Feb. 19. Rev. Sir St. Vincent L. Hammick, Burt, 
Feb, 22. Sir Wm. Ma-joribanks, Bart, 
Feb. 26. C. R. B. Legh, of Adlington, Cheshire, E:q. 
Feb. 26 Col. BE. T. Coke, of Trusley, Notts. 
Feb, 29. Sir Charles Munro, Bart. 
March 3. Sir Richard Brooke, Bart. 
March 4. Duke of Rutland. 
March 8. Sir Frederick Graham, Bart. 
March 15. Alfred Seymour, of Knoyle, Somerset, Esq. 
March 16. Col. Farquharson, of Invercauld. 
March 17. Lord Annaly. 
March 18, T. B. Thoroton-Hildyard, of Flintham, Notts, 


Eeq. 
March dy, Samuel Starkey, of Wrenbury, Cheshire, Es. 
March 31, Earl of Lisburne. 
April 1. Rev. W. L, Palmes, of Naburn, Yorkshire, 
April 2. Sir G. F. J. Hodson, Bart. 
April 3. Lord Hatherton. 
April 6. Sir Charles Watson-Copley, Burt. 
May 25. Sir J. W. Cradock-Hurtopp, Bart, 
May 27. Sir Robert Loder, Bart. 
June 5. Sir Philip J. W. Miles, Bart. 
June 6. Earl of Seafield. 
June 6. Sir Edward G. H. Stracey, Bart, 
June 8. Sir F. H. Doyle, Bart. 
June 13. Sir A. L. Montgomery, Bart. 
June 13. John Staunton, of Longbridge, Warwickshire, 


Esq. 
July 2. Rev. Walter Saeyd, of Keele, S:affordshira. 
July 2. Lord Wolverton. 
July 9. Sir John Hardy, Bart. 
July 10. Sir C. D. O. Jephson-Norreys, Bart, 
July 24. T. Tyrwhitt-Drake, of Shardloes, Bucks, Esq. 
Ju'y 25. G. L. Basset, of Tehidy, Cornwall, Esq. 
July 27. Algernon C. Talbot, of Aston, Cheshire, Esq. 
Aug. 11. Sir G. E. Holyoake-Goodricke, Bart, 
Aug. 12. Lord Conyere. 
Aug. 27. Earl of Berkeley. 
Sept. 6. Sir E. H. K. Lacon, Bart. 
Sept. 8. Sir C. R. Rowley, Bart. 
Sept. 16. Earl of Mar and Kellie. 
S-pt. 19. Sir H. A. Farrington, Bart. 
Sept. 28. T. Gambier Parry, of Highnam, Gloucestershire, 


Esq. 
Oct. 1. ‘Lord Sackville. 
Oct, 11. Lord Seaton, 
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Oct, 16, Lord Mount Temple. 
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Oct. 22. Sir E. A. Waller, Bart. 

Oct. 25. Sir J. W. Alexander, Bart. 

Oct. 29. Miss H. M. ffarrington, of Worden, Lancs. 
Nor. 1. Lord Newborough. 

Nor. 1. Sir B. J. Chapman, Bart. 

Nov. 11. Earl of Lucan. 
Nov. 13. Beroness Willoughby de Eresby. 

Nor. 17. G. W. Liddell, of Keldy Castle, Yorkshire, Esq. 
Nov. 18. Ear! of Devon. 

Nov. 19. Viscount Portman. 

Nor, 23. Sir David W. Barclay, Bart. 

Nor, 25. Countess of Cromartie (Duchess of Sutherland). 
Nov. 25. John Weld, of am, Lancashire, Esq. 

Dec, 1. Sir W. G. Stirling, Bart. 

Dec, 10. Sir Brodrick Hartwell, Bart. 

Dos. 13. J. D. Wingfield-Digby, of Sherborne, Dorset, 
Dec. ty Sir William Pearce, Bart, 

Dec. 25. Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. 

Dee, 28. Viscount 
Dec. 31. Sir John Ralph Blois, of Cockfield, Suffolk, Bart, 


A. F. Herrorp. 


A Fowerat in East Loxpon.—I 
think the following should be made a note of in 
the columns of ‘N.&Q.’ It is cut from the Daily 
News of Dec. 24, 1888 :— 

“An extraordinary scene was witnessed in the East- 
end yesterday afternoon at the funeral of a Chinaman 
named Sut Poo, aged twenty-six years, of 12, Limehouse 
Causeway. A large coucourse of people gathered at the 
house previous to the departure of the remains, which 
were placed in a polished oak coffin. The cortége 
consisted of several mourning carriages, a number of 
cabs and private vehicles occupied by Chinamen, of 
whom a large number live in the neighbourhood, which 
is, in fact, a Chinese colony, where many opium dens 
are known to exist. In the dead man’s mouth were 

two silver coins, while some small cards with 
punched in them and printed in Chinese cha- 
racters—said to be prayers—were placed in the coffin. 
Before starting, a quantity of Chinese fireworks were 
exploded from the windows of the coaches. On arrival 
at the East London Cemetery, a pail, containing roast 
rk, roast fowl, rice, apples, oranges, a bottle of gin, 
inese chopsticks, papers on which were written Chin-se 
characters, and small cups, was ptied, the tent 
being placed around the grave. The paper and chop- 
sticks were then set fire to, and the mourners, with 
hands clapsed, bowed before the fire. At the request 
of Mr. Chivers, the coroner's officer for Poplar, the 
English clergyman connected with the cemetery then 
read the burial service in English, which the China- 
men, though they did not uncover, listened to at- 
tentively. The body was then lowered into the grave, 
and the Chineze threw some earth upon the grave three 
times in succession, with the fi and fruit, Tho 
bottle of gin was then served out in small cups to the 
bystanders. The ceremony then ended, and the 
mourners returned homew: This is the first Chinese 
funeral in London at which an English clergyman his 
- aay The body was not, however, taken into the 


Joun T. Pace. 
Holmby H use, Forest Gate, 


Hevry Caomwett.—There are a few, and but 
very few, books dedicated to the Protector’s son 
Henry. I came upon one recently. It is entitled: 
The Several Works of Mr. John Murcot, that eminent 
and godly preacher of the Word, lately of a Church of 


Christ at Dublin in Ireland...... Published by Mr. Winter, 
Mr. Chambers, Mr, Eaton, Mr. Carryl, and Mr. Manton. 
London: Printed by R. White, for Francis Tyton, at 
the three Daggers in Fleet Street, near the Inner- 'emple 
Gate, 1657. 

The dedication, which is “To the Right Honour- 
able the Lord Deputy Fleetwood and the Lord 
Hen. Cromwell,” is signed Sam Winter. 

ASTARTE. 


Paper-cuases In France.—This sport as now 
practised in France is so entirely different from 
what we understand by the term in Eogland, that 
I may perhaps be excused if I give some account of 
the French form of the sport. Several names have 
been given to it in France, but paper-chase is not 
among them. They call it oases (Larchey, 
‘Dict. d’Argot,’ supplément), rallie-papier (Larchey, 
ibid.; Barrre, ‘ Argot and Slang’), rallye*-papers 
(‘Sports Athlétiques,’ G. de Saint-Clair, 1887, 
p. 60), and I have also heard it called rallie-paper 
(paper pronounced as in English) and rallie alone. 

bis last is about the most common, and paper- 
hunt the least common form. The sport 
seems, according to Larchey, to have been be- 
coming fashionable in France in 1877; but a 
French officer tells me that he was acquainted with 
it some years before that. This use of the word 
rallie puzzles me, but the French themselves evi- 
dently think it is so called because the pieces of 
paper form the track which the hounds have to 
keep to, and rejoin if lost.t 

In an Eoglish paper-chase, as everybody knows, 
the performers are generally boys,t and the chase 
takes place on foot. The hares, too, scatter the 


* The spelling with y is much affected, though in Old 
it not oom, occur, But the 
find, generally suppose that rallye-paper(s) is borro 
from English, and so they may very likely have borrowed 
the y from us, 

+ Comp. Saint-Clair (/.c.). Speaking of the hares, he 
says, “‘Ceux-ci sont munis d'une sacoche, contenant des 

tits morceaux de papier qu’ils jettent en courant et qui 

orment la voie que doit rallier la meute,” where rallver 
evidently means to rejoin or keep to. See Littré, s.v., and 
Larchey, s.v. “Paper-hunt.” According to this view, 
rallie-papier would mean ‘‘rejoin-paper”; but, accordii 
to the rules which in French preside over compo’ 
words of which the first half isa verb, the word ought 
rather to mean something or some one who rejoins (the 
paper, and so would be applicable rather to every one 0 
the pursuers than to the game itself. But perhaps each 
player was at first so called, and then the designation 
was extended to the game. Or possibly somewhere in 
Great Britain or Ireland, or in some other English-speak- 
ing country, the game was at one time (or still is) called 
paper-rally, rally being a substantive (cf. “Rallie,” 
“ Ralyie” in Jamieson =boisterous or disorderly sport, 
for rallying implies disorder) ; for paper-rally turned into 
French would naturally be rallie-papier, inasmuch as 
the rule in French is that the qualificative substantive 
(like an adjective) comes last, and not first as in Eng- 
lish.” 


t Not always boys, however, for I well remember that 
@ year or more ago a soldier got drowned in following the 
hares across a river. 
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papers as they run, and are consequently obliged 
to go over the whole course themselves. In 
France every one of these details has been modified 
or changed. 
adults, and they are always mounted. Conse- 
quently, as the French army is so large, the great 
majority of those who indulge in the sport are 
cavalry and artillery officers. The chase may, of 
course, be conducted in the open, wherever there 
is a pretty undulating country; but as there are 
many forests in France, these are preferred, and 
among them, I believe, the forest of Fontainebleau, 
which is at no great distance from Paris, is the 
favourite ; and my information has been gathered 
at Fontainebleau, where I have more than once 
been when such chases have been going or, though 
I have never yet witnessed one. There are, how- 
ever, two hares (in France they are termed bétes), 
as I believe there are in England, and they, of 
course, are mounted also. But they do not scatter 
the papers as they run. This is done the day be- 
fore, care being taken to leave false tracks in 
different places, so that the matter may not be too 
easy or straightforward. The consequence (pro- 
bably unforeseen when the game was arranged in 
this way) is that during the chase itself the two 
bétes by no means go over the whole course, which 
is perhaps fifteen to twenty kilometres in length. 
No; as the papers are already distributed, they 
content themselves with leaping the jumps (o0b- 
stacles) which are always provided at the place 
where the meet is held, with going on their way 
for a kilometre or two just for form’s sake, and 
then turning up again a kilometre or two before 
the place where it has been arranged that they shall 
be caught.* Then, at the end of ten or fifteen 
minutes, or whatever law has been allowed, the 
horsemen who follow the chase and the spectators, 
largely composed of ladies, and who are, of course, 
commonly in carriages (if they do not prefer horse- 
back), and have been specially invited, proceed on 
their way also. Two guides (conducteurs) on horse- 
back have been provided, who have both of them 
already been over the course, and one of them takes 
care that the horsemen, to whom, however, he is 
not absolutely known as a guide, shall not alto- 
gether lose the track, which they might easily do, 
especially as in a favourite country the papers used 
in previous chases are often come across, whilst the 
other conducts the spectators to the different points 
at which other jumps have been arranged. And 
here the two bétes, who, as shown above, are idle 
the greater part of the time, frequently come up, 
and either witness the sport with the spectators, or 
even (which is somewhat ludicrous) take part in it 


* They are really obliged to behave in this way, else 
they might well be caught too soon, before the place fixed 
for the picnic bad been reached. According to aeyesee 
they seem originally to have gone on till they were really 


There the performers are always 


themselves, and mingle with their supposed par. 
euers. And finally, at the place where the capture 
takes place—and the prettiest and most romantic 
spot in the district is naturally chosen—a sort of 
pcnic (sometiaes of rather an expensive kind*) jg 
provided, and so the paper-chase comes merrily to 
a close. F. Cuance, 

Sydenham Hill. 


Verify your Qvoratioxs. —In a recent 
number of Temple Bar, in the article ‘Puns,’ 
the writer states this: “‘A man,’ said Dr. John. 
son, ‘who would make a pun would pick a pocket’; 
and again (on p. 71) the Doctor is alluded to as the 
author of the silly phrase. But in Bartlett's 
‘Familiar Quotations,’ p. 141, Dennis, on the 
authority of the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. ii. 
p. 324, is credited with this similar phrase, “A 
man who could make so vile a pun would not 
scruple to pick a pocket.” Which of the twain, I 
ask, was the author, Dr. Johnson or Dennis? 
Again, in the same number of the magazine, article 
‘Thomas Campbell,’ the writer, in allusion to some 
quasi-praise that had been allotted to one of Camp- 
bell’s poems, says (p. 91): “So that to say of a 
poem, as was said of ‘The Pleasures of Hope,’ that 
‘there is in it not a vulgar line, no, not a vulgar 
word,’” &. Now Lord Byron, in nearly the same 
words, praises ‘The Pleasures of Memory’ (not 
—* He says in a note to ‘English Bards,’ 


“TI have been reading Memory again and Hope to- 
gether, and retain all my preference of the former. His 
elegance is wonderful—there is no such a thing as a vulgar 
line in his book.” 

May I venture to ask the writer of the article on 
Campbell who it was that wrote of the ‘ Pleasures 
of Hope’ almost the ipsissima verba Byron had 
written of the ‘Pleasures of Memory’! If the 
similarity were unconscious and unintentional, may 
it not be termed a “ strange literary coincidence”? 


Feevx. 
Ashford, Kent, 


Costome or Mary Stuart. (See 7" 5S. v. 487; 
vi. 10, 93, 193, 271, 334, 390, 471.)—An illustra- 
tion of subjects recently discussed in ‘N. & Q.' is 
found in the following account of the attire of 
Mary, Queen of Scote, at her execution in the 
great hall of Fotheringhay Castle, February 8, 
1587 :— 

“ Hir gowne was of black sattin painted, with a trayne 
and long sleeves to the grownde, sett with xcorne buttons 
of Jett......Hir shooes of Spannish leather with the 


* Not long ago an officer complained to some intimate 
friends of mine who live at Fontainel.leau that the tickets 
which he bad sent to his friends fr a paper-chase 

cost him sixteen francs a head; but my frends were of 
opinion that such a picnic, at which much champagne 
and many culinary delicacies (pa‘és de foie gras, 


and much fruit were coneumed, was something quite out 
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rough side outward, a payrd of green silke garters, hir 
nether stockinges worsted coloured watchett, clocked 
with silver and edged on the topps with silver, and next 
hir leg a payre of Jarsye hose, white,” &c. 
Sach is the description of Burleigh’s agent, an eye- 
witness of the execution, by name Richard Wig- 
more. Of course these undergarments were de- 
signed for warmth. They were discovered when, 
after the decapitation, one of the executioners 
lacked off the green garters. It is recorded that 
wardrobe comprised ten pairs of “ wolven 
hois” of gold, silver, and silk, and “three pairs of 
woven hose of worsted of Guernsey.” 0. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addrosses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Sin Heyry Worron.—In a letter dated Sep- 
tember 3, “at the usual place,” Sir Henry Wotton, 
Eoglish Ambassador at Venice, recommends his 
secretary, Richard Leamour, to a certain Signor 
©. H. S., to make known “the orders of King 
James I, concerning that great business represented 
by him (as he may well say) with all due zeal, and 
embraced by so good a king with incredible ardour.” 
Under Sir Henry’s signature follows :— 


“The resolution of his Majesty on 5 August, 1618. His 
Majesty does not think it well tbat the Lord Head of the 
Gymnasium or anybody else should transport himself to 
his Court at present, in order not to stir up more noise 
than would perhaps be convenient at the beginning of a 
businers of such a nature. But he would like that the 
sid tusiness should be prepared by letters by express 
messengers in all points between Signor C. H. 8. and me 
_ Henry}, with the advice of those who shall appear 

disposed to the said C. And that by the beginning 
of next February the afvresaid Head of the Gymnasium, 
either alone, or in company, should prepare to meet me 
[Sir Henry] at Augsburg or somewhere else in Germany 
according as it shall be most convenient to him: where 
he will find me provided by his Majesty with letters of 
credit and proper instructions for all the Princes and 
cities of the Union [or League ?}, and also for te Prince 
of Orange, and for the sovereign States of the United 
Provinces. And together with the aforesaid head of the 
Gymnasium | shall be commissioned to request most 
ardently in the name of his Majesty the concurrence of 
the said Princes, and after these offices the Lord Head of 
the Gymnasium or such persons as shall be deputed will 
be able to betake themrelves to England, where his 
Majesty promises in the mean time to consult the Arcb- 

op of Canterbury concerning the method of promoting 
these good ideas with a large contribution. Information 
is desired as to whether the last movements in the 
Grisons will turn out to have put any difficulty in the 
way of our designs, And the Signor Cavaliere is re- 
quested not to disturb himself about it on small grounds; 
we being confident that God will clear the way for us. 
Above ail the Princes who contribute to the mi.sions 
ought to be sure what they do, and the Lord Head of the 
— ought to come well instructed on that 

in 


The letter is written in Italian ; but the above is a 


literal translation of it. I can find no allusion te 
the “business,” the “ideas,” the “ movements in 
the Grisous,” and the “ missions,” so vaguely indi- 
cated in the letter, in contemporary history, so far as 
Ihaveconsultedit. I therefore venture toask whether 
any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ could tell me (1): 
who C. H. S. is—he seems identical with the 


“ Head of the Gymnasium” (gymnasiarcha in the~ 
Italian) ; and (2) what business Sir Henry Wottor- 


is alluding to. The Archbishop of Canterbury is 
Dr. George Abbot. The letter is endorsed by a 
later hand, “Grigioni. del Gymnasio Agusto 1618.” 
. H. Hessece. 
Cambridge. 


Caock-FuLL, 
is important to know the geographical diffusion of 
these forms in the native dialect speech of Eng- 
land. The Dialect Society’ ylossaries report 
chock-full from Lancashire, Cheshire, She ffi-ld, 
Holderaess, Leicester, S. Warwickshire, Upton- 
on- Severn, Berks, Kent; chok-edge full from 
Whitby ; choak-full from North Liacolnshire ; 


chuck-full from Holderness, and this is also heard. 


in Oxford. Ch»ke-full is apparently not reported: 
from any place, doubtless because it is taken as the 
literary form, and unfortunately omitted. May I 
ask for post-cards from all counties and parts of 
counties not here mentioned (or from these if the 
report is different), stating how the word is there 


vulgarly pronounced? As there are at least four- 


possible derivations of the word, correct informa- 
tion as to its actual living form might help to re- 


duce the aliernatives to two, At present English. 


dictionaries favour choke-full, in which they are 
followed by a good half of English writers, The 
other half, with «all American writers and the 
American dictionaries, favour chock-full, which, as 
we see, has also a wide diffusion in the dialects. 
The alliterative ‘Morte Arthur,’ ante 1400, has 
chokke-fulle and cheke-fulle. May I beg those 
whose first impulse is to etymologize on the word 
to forbear for this once, and devote their energies 
to collecting facts? The Editor will, I have no 
doubt, afford space for deductions after the facts 
hone Some ascertained. J. A. H. Murray. 
xtord, 


Cuorr-orncax.—I want quotations for this of 
any date, especially before 1867. In Grove’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ it is said that chair-oryan is a corruption 
of this, which appears to be historically impossible, 
since chair-organ is found back to 1600, or earlier. 

J. A. BH. Mornay. 

Oxford. 


Corp Cutset.—Why is this tool so called? 
What does cold here mean? 
J. A. H. Morray. 
Oxford. 
Sotanper Cases.—This term is not explained 
in the ‘Encyclopeiic Dictiosary.’ Will you please 
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supply the omission? It was used more than once 
in the late Mr. Winter Jones’s address to the Lon- 
don Conference of Librarians in 1877, and is again 
used in the recent interesting report by Bodley’s 
librarian. Mr. Jones said 

“ Maps should be placed in Solander cases, where their 
size does not necessitate their being kept in rolls...... For 
libraries where the income is smu!], the best course would 
be to arrange the pamphlets in Solander cases according 
to their subjects.’ 

S. Ruopes. 


Eowarp Bower.—Can any correspondent tell 
me what is known of this painter beyond his having 
painted a picture of Charles I. at his trial (now in 
the possession of Mr. H. Pole Carew)? This is 
all that Bryan states in his ‘Dictionary.’ I know 
of an in many ways remarkable picture of Charles 
I. painted and signed by Bower, “of temple-bar, 
1648,’ in which the king is represented wearing a 
grey beard, seated, and with a hat on. I have 
never heard that Charles at any time in his life 
wore a beard of this kind, which has no resemblance 
to the usual Vandyck beard. I am anxious to 
find some explanation for this, and also to know 
whether the portrait above mentioned (belonging 
to Mr. Carew) has the same peculiarity. 

JERMYN. 


Mortow’s Forx.—Would any of your readers 
kindly inform me whether the story of the di- 
lemma usually called Morton’s fork, or crutch, is 
attributed to Morton by any authority older than 
Bacon (‘ History of Henry VII.,’ Ellis and Sped- 
ding’s edition of ‘ Works,’ vol. vi. p. 121)? It 
will be recollected that it was addressed to the 
clergy who were willing to subscribe to a “ Bene- 
volence.” “The sparing” were to be told that 
“they must needs have, because they laid up”; 
the “spenders” that “they must needs have, 
because it was seen in their port and manner of 
living.” A similar story, with more circamstan- 
tiality, is told of Bishop Foxe by Erasmus (quot- 
ing as his authority Sir Thomas More) in Eccle- 
ii, T. Fowrer. 

xtord, 


“SoMETHING ABOUT EVERYTHING.”—I had 
always believed that the excellent maxim, “ A man 
should know everything about something, and 
something about everything,” had originated in the 
shrewd and epigrammatic mind of Augustus De 
Morgan. A man, that is to say, should try to 
perfect himself in his own special business or 

fession, and mean time acquire as much general 
information as possible. Some time ago I read an 
address in which Sir John Lubbock attributed the 
saying to Lord Brougham. With whom did it 
really originate ? Dixoy, 


Joun Hawxeswortn's Wire is said to have 
kept a school for young ladies at Bromley, in Kent. 


I should be glad to have any particulars about her 
and the dates of her marriage and 


says that Gainsborough, 
in Lincolnshire, gives the title of Earl to the Noel 
family, but that in the reign of Henry I. a grant 
of lands at Gainsborough, in Warwickshire, was 
made to an ancestor of the family. What is known 
of this Warwickshire Gainsborough? Had the 
family ever any property in or other connexion with 
the Lincolnshire Gainsborough; or what reason 
had they for taking their title from it? Stark, in 
his ‘ History of Gainsburgh’ (Lincolnshire), says 
that the Earls are said to have built or inhabited 
a house which once existed there, called Red Hall; 
but I know of no other reference to their connexion 
with the town, and they were never owners of the 
manor of Gainsborough. T. A. Dysow. 

Gainsborough. 


Rayetacu.—Sir Arthur Cole was Baron Rane- 
lagh of Ranelagh, created in 1715. Can any of 
your readers inform me where this Ranelagh was, 
and whether he was related to Richard, Earl of 
Ranelagh, of Ranelagh, co. Wicklow, who died 
without male issue in 1711, when the earldom ex- 
pired ? W. H. 


“SrRUCTA SUPER LAPIDEM QUI RUET ISTA 
pomus.”—Will some one kindly tell me whence 
the above line is taken, and the true rendering? 
I copy it from the title-page of my ‘ Fabricii 
ab Aquapendente Op. Chirurgica,’ Lugduni 
Batav., 1723, fol. G, Parker. 

14, Pembroke Road, Clifton. 


Darcy or Dorsry.—Edward Dorsey, probably 
the husband of Ann Dorsey, who is early spoken 
of as a Quaker, was among the first arrivals in Aun 
Arundel county, Maryland, where he was the 
owner of an estate called “Hockley in the Hole, 
which in 1664 his son, Edward Dorsey, who de- 
scribed himself as eldest son and heir-at-law of 
Edward Dorsey, Gent., deceased, conveyed to his 
younger brothers, Joshua and John Dorsey. There 
was also, as appears by the will of Joshua Dorsey, 
a sister, who married a Howard. Dorsey is a name, 
I think, quite unknown in England, and is pro- 
bably an American corruption of Darcy. Thomas 
Darcye, “alias Matchett,” of Patuxent River, in 
Maryland, a convert to the Roman Catholic 
died in 1685, leaving a widow Frances and a son 
Thomas. 

I shall be exceedingly indebted to any of your 
readers who can throw any light on the pedigree of 
Edward Dorsey or Thomas Darcye, or can give me 
the location of Hockley in the Hole, which ma 
possibly have been the birthplace of the former. — 
find Hockley in Eseex and Hockley Farm 
Hampsbire. Wa. Francis Caecar. 


Annapolis, Ind. 
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Francis Mackay, Governor or 
yania.—On June 22, 1829, a petition was pre- 
sented to Sir James Kempt, Governor of Canada, 
which begins as follows :— 

“L’Humble Supplique de Stephen Mackay Ecuyer, 
Major M.S.C.Y. et Nat. Pub. 

“Lequel expose respectueusement 4 votre Excellence 
qu'il est le fils de feu Samuel Mackay Ecuyer et Sieur, 
que son aijeul paternel Francis Mackay Ecuyer, était 
proche parent du Lord Rae, en Ecosse, qu'il emigra en 
Hongrie, entra au service de Marie Thérése, servit 4 la 
conquéte de la Transilvanie, au par ses actions dis- 
tinguées il mérita d’en étre nommé le gouverneur, et 
@avoir deux autruches pour support a ses armes.” 


Who was Francis Mackay who is thus said to 
have been a near relative of Lord Reay? There 
isno mention of him, so far as I can recollect, in 
the clan history; and I have searched every avail- 
able book here likely to give information, but have 
failed to find any reference. Possibly some reader 
in Vienna or other Austrian city may, in the 
public records relating to Transylvania or Hun- 
gary, find a reference to him, and, if so, will 
perhaps kindly communicate what is stated to the 
columns of ‘N. & Q.,’ or to me direct. I should 
like to get the years when he was in the service of 
the Empress of Austria, and also, for genealogical 
purposes, any notice there may be regarding him 
or his family. 

All I have been able to discover is this. He had 
three sons, Stephen, Francis, and Samuel. The 
eldest, Stephen, served the Prince of Orange as a 
lieutenant in General van Brockhuyzen’s regiment ; 
his commission is dated July 27, 1748. About 
1756 the three brothers got commissions in the 
Royal American Regiment, and took part in the 
conquest of Canada. After peace was established 
the two younger married and remained in the 
country. 

I have seen an impression from a seal said to 
have been Francis Mackay’s, and which shows his 
armorial bearings, The shield is similar to that of 
Lord Reay, surmoanted by two ostriches crowned, 
one in chief, the other in base. The crest is a 
dexter arm grasping a scimitar, and the motto 
“ Per aspera at prospera.” Joun Mackay. 

Cambridge, Mass., U.S. 


or Quotations Wantep.—_ 


Oh, gentlemen of Scotland, 
Oh, chevaliers of France, 

How each and all had drawn his sword 
And couched his angry lance 

If lady love, or sister dear, 
Or nearer, dearer bride, 

Had been like me, your hapless Queen, 
Insulted and belied, 


My ancestors were Englishmen, 
And English, too, am I; 
And ’tis my boast that I was born 
Beneath a British sky. 
Cc, W. Empsoy. 


Replies, 


JERNINGHAM FAMILY, 
(7 8. vi. 407.) 

1. In a letter addressed by the Lords of the 
Council, dated from St. James’s, Jan. 26, 1553/4, 
I find, “To our verye Lovinge Frende Sir Henry 
Jernengham, Knight, Vice chamberlayne to her 
Majestie Highness, & Capten of her Graces Guard.” 

2. On the “laste daye of Aprill 3" & 4" yeres 
of our Reignes [1558]......To our Trustye & well 
beloved Counsayller Sir Henrye Jernengham, Knut. 
our Vice Chamberlayne and capten of our Garde.” 

3. Aug. 1, 1558, Lord Winchester writes, “ Too 
my loving Friend Sir Henry Jernengham K** 
Master of the Horse to the Queen’s Highness.” 

4. June 12, 1565, The Lords of the Council to 
Henry Jernyngham Knight.” 

5. In a Recusant Roll, 2 James I., “Aigidius 
Jernegan de Melton Magna.” 

6. Dec. 14, 1565. (Will) “I Thomas Jernegan 
of Heringflete...... gentleman.” Spells his name 
Jernegan throughout. 

7. Presentments of Recusants (Episcopal Ar- 
chives, Norwich), Feb. 20, 1597/8, ‘* William 
Jernegan & Edward Jernegan, sons of Henry 
Jernegan, Esq.” 

8. a.pD. 1599. Deposition Book (Episcopal Ar- 
chives), Jerningham, Jenney, M.A., of Christ’s 
Coll., Cantab., admitted to Deacon’s orders. 

9. Jan. 13, 1559. (Will) “I St John Jernyng- 
ham of Somerleyton,” Same spelling throughout. 

10. March, 1606/7. “Recusant Presentments 
(Episcopal Archives), William Jernegan, gent., of 
Bury St. Edmunds. 

1l. Dee. 19, 1565. Thomas Jernegan, gent., 
“intestate.” 

12. April 21, 1631. (Will of Anne Downes) 
* To my cousin Edward Jernegan son of my cousin 
Thomas Jernegan.” 

13. In a Feodary of Norfolk (Mannington MSS.), 
temp. Edw. IIL, “‘ Jo. Gernegan...... Fee in Hor- 
ham 4™ partem 1 f. de,” &c. 

14. From Rye’s ‘ Feet of Fines’ it appears that 
the name was written indifferently Geroegan and 
Jernegap. A. Jessorr, D.D. 


In a quarto pamphlet entitled ‘ Particulars 
Illustrative of the Genealogy of Jerningham or 
Jernegan, Compiled from Antient Family and 
other Sources,’ Weever, in his work on ‘ Ancient 
Monuments,’ is said to have this passage :-— 

“ Canute, King of Denmarke, and of England, brought 
divers Captains and Souldiers from Denmarke, whereof 
the greatest part were Christened here, in England, and 
began to settle themselves here: of whom Jernegan or 
Jernengham, and Jernihingho now Jennings were of most 
esteeme with Canute,” &c, 

On p. 2 of the pamphlet the author begins to call 
the family “ Jernegan or Jerningham,” then gradu- 
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ally diops the latter name till he speaks of ‘ Sir 
Henry Jerningham or Jernegan, of Huntingfield 
and Wingfield, in the county of Suffolk, and of 
Costessy, in Norfolk, Kaot.,” as being the first 
among the Saffolk knights who declared for Queen 
Mary on the death of Edward VI. After that 
both names are used. 

In Lysons’s ‘ Environs of London,’ vol. iv. p. 166, 
is the following inscription from a brass mural 
tablet in Leyton Church, Middlesex, to Mary, the 
second wifs of Sir Elward Jernegan, daughter and 
coheiress of Richard, second son of Lord Scroop of 
Bolton. She survived Sie Edward, and married Sir 
William Kingston, K.G., aud died in 1548 :— 

If you will the truth have, 

Here lieth in this grave, 

Directly under thi« stone, 

Good Mary Kingesténe, 

Who departed thys world the truth to tay, 

In the month of August, the xv day, 

And As I doe well remember, 

Was buryed honourably 4" day of September, 

The year of our Lord reckon'd truly, 

M.V. fourty and eyght surely, 

Whos yerly obyte, and anniversary, 

Ys determined to be kept surely, 

At the costs of hyr son Sir Henry Jernyngham, truly, 

Who was at this makyog 

Of the queen’s garde, chieff captain. 

W. E. Larron. 

Ipswich, 


Mary, Lady Kingston, writing in 1539, says, 
My poor son Harry Jerningham is appointed to 
wayt upon my Lord Admiral, to meet this young 
lady which by God’s grace shall be our m’rs:,” 
namely, Anna of Cleve (‘ Lisle Papers,’ xiii., art. 4), 
But the “‘ poor son” himself signs “‘ Henry Jer- 
negan ” (Cott. MS., Titus, B. ii. fol. 134b). And 
we find that “‘ Sir Henry Jernegan, Captain of the 
Guard, Vice-Chamberlain, Master of the Horse, 
and of the Privy Council to Queen Mary, died 
7 Sept., 1572, aged 63” (Harl. MS. 897, fol. 48). 
I imagine that Jerningham was always the correct 
spelling, and Jernegan a colloquialism. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


‘Tae Frowzr Garven’ (7 §. vii. 27).—The 
article in the Quarterly Review entitled ‘The 
Flower Garden’ was written by the late Rev. 
Thomas James, Vicar of Theddingworth (on the 
borders of Leicestershire and Northamptonshire) 
and Hon. Canon of Peterborough. Mr. James was 
educated at the Charterhouse, where be afterwards 
became for a short time a master. His youthful 
appearance created some ridicule among the boys, 
more sensible of the new look 
than of the culture and refinement which were 
so conspicuous in him; and he was made the 
butt of some good-humoared satire in the ‘ Charter- 
house Play ’ and elsewhere in the volume of school- 
boy otto, given to the world (I believe) a few years 
since by Mr, Edward Walford. 


Besides that on ‘ The Flower Garden,’ Mr. James 
contributed a noteworthy article on ‘ Northampton. 
shire’ to the Quarterly, and probably others. What- 
ever he wrote was characterized by the same fulness 
of knowledge, refinement of taste, and attractive. 
ness of style. 

Two amusing anecdotes may be recorded in con- 
nexion with these articles. A lady devoted to the 
cultivation of her own flower garden had read the 
Quarterly Review article with delight, and, havi 
obtained the name and address of the author, teak 
a long journey for the purpose not only of con- 
versing with one who knew so much about her 
favourite pursuit, but still more of inspecting his 

en. 
Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat, 


so he who discoursed with such knowledge and 
appreciation of flower gardens must himeelf have 
one of no ordinary beauty to exhibit. Unluckily 
for the fair tvaveller the soiland climate of Theddi 
worth Vicarage are unfavourable not only to flori 
ture in its technical sense, but to the growth of 
flowers of any kind. On her arrival she found, to 
her disappointment, that Canon James, however 
ready to talk about flowers, had no flower garden 
worth the name. The only thing of the kind he 
had to show was a sheltered hollow in one part of 
the vicarage grounds where, by dint of careful 
attention, he succeeded in inducing common wild 
flowers, transplanted from more genial spots, to 
live and bloom. If she missed her first object, 
the lady would, however, be amply repaid by Mr. 
James’s conversation. 

The other anecdote is this. When the Archeo- 
logical Institute met at Peterborough in 1861,Canon 
James delivered the introductory discourse on ‘ The 
Archwology of Northamptonshire.’ This address 
was necessarily little more than a reproduction of 
his Quarterly Review article, which he said he had 
obtained the permission of the publishers to use, 
adding, with a quiet humour all his own, that he 
“had had less difficulty with the author himself, 
who had considerately placed the article at his 
service, and had promised neither to indict him 
for plagiarism nor to taunt him with appearing in 
feathers not his own.” Our dear old friend the 
late Mr. Octavius Morgan, so recently lost to us, 
who occupied the chair, was so completely taken 
in by the assumed seriousness of this exordium 
that at the end of the paper, to the great amuse- 
ment of all who were in the secret, he gravely, ip 
the name of the Institute, offered his thanks to 
the anonymous author who had so enerously p' e 
the result of his researches at Mr. James's dis- 
posal. ‘“‘Solvantur risu tabulz.” 

Epmunp VE&NABLES. 


Maroinatia BY S, vi. 501; 
vii, 35).—I have in my possession a copy of Xeno- 
phon’s ‘ Memoirs of Socrates,’ translated by Sarab 
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Fielding, second edition, London, 1767. At the 
bottom of pp. 333 and 339 is the following note, 
signed “8. T. O.”:— 

“Tam convinced that the word trans'’ated ‘knowlege’ 
(sic) and ‘ knoweth * had nearly the same force and mean- 
ing in the mind of Socrates as Faith in St. Paul. To the 

ns instanced by Mra, Carter Socrates would have 
nied knowlege. Spinoza, in his ‘Ethics,’ adopts th: 
game system ; and it is evident that the whole difference 
between this and Mrs, Carter's notion is merely meta- 
physical, perhaps merely nomina', but certainly not 
moral. A certain clearness of conception there is, an 
adducible approximation to a sense of certainty, which 
will preclude volition, and to these perfectly clear know- 
s Socrates refers, involving the Practical in the 
Intellectual.” ‘ 
Iam not acquainted with the handwriting of Cole- 
ridge, so I cannot with certainty attribute the note 
to him. H. J. C. 


Names 1n Tae De Banco Rott (7" §. vi. 327; 
vii. 30).— Wharfedale in its upper part is divided 
into Langstrothdale and Littondale. The former 
of these is also written Langsterdale and Lang- 
strotherdale ; and for a great number of years I 
have supposed that it was a received opinion that 
Chaucer’s Strother was no other than Langstrother 
in West Yorkshire. Mr. Nettson’s careful! identifi- 
cation of the meaning of strother is worthy of all 
imitation, and stands in somewhat striking contrast 
with the utterly indefinite explanation of Redi- 
srother on the preceding page, viz, “a locality [!] 
strewn [!] or overgrown with reeds.” 

Still less to the point seem to be the remarks on 
Orsmythyburn, which is said to mean “the brook 
beside the smithy,” ignoring altogether the first 
— or. This is probably almost, if not quite 

most significant element in the whole name. 
Bat the writer seems quite innocent of the real 
significance of any member of the name, although 
he holds the more than possible clue in his hand 
when he quotes ora-smt3, a coppersmith. I can 
adduce the North Yorkshire place-name Smidhes- 
dale, extant before 1145—how long before I can- 
not say—in which the prefix is not the genitival 
form, but the plural. hen I first get it in its 
English form—for Smidhesdala is the Latinized 
form in the document it occurs in—it is called 
“the yron smethes,” where the smethe or smithy 
intended is a furnace for the reduction of iron- 
stone or iron ore, as such reduction was practised 
in the middle and later middle ages. These fur- 
haces usually stood in groups of three, or four, or 
more ; whence the plural form in both the Latinized 
name and the later English one. These English 
sméthes, smithes, smithies were called fabrice in 
Cleveland, faverce in West Yorkshire, astra in the 
Barrow vicinity, with the French variant form of 
ttre or hestre in North Yorkshire or South Dar- 
ham ; but I have no Latin equivalent for them ia 


the further name of forgia in yet extant in the 
name of the Forge Vailey. It was, moreover, in 
very frequent use in Domesday times ; and, inas- 
much as the iron was not “smelted,” but “reduced” 
only, and the “bloom” that resulted from the 
action of the furnace had to be hammered forth- 
with on its extrication from the furnace with heavy 
hammers, it is easily seen how the ideas of furnace, 
forge, and smithy, so to speak, overlap. Still the 
essential meaning of smethe, smithe, forgia, fabrica, 
&c., is what we understand under the term “ fur- 
nace,” the object of which is to obtain the metal 
from the ore. Sir J. A. Picron’s “ore, un- 
wrought metal,” is trying. One might as well de- 
fine “‘flour, unwrought bread.” Ore is in no sense 
or shape metal; it is a combination of the element 
of one metal or more with such and such other 
mineral elements, and until it has been either re- 
duced or smelted it yields no metal. Whether the 
or in Orsmythyburn has any connexion with the 
ora in ora-smié it is not for me to say; but surely 
Sir J. A. Picroy, in his kindly efort to “ unravel 
the meaning of the words quoted,” might have 


‘unravelled the local history of the words, 


There may have been an orasmythy in the 
place adverted to, taking the or in either of the 
senses alleged by Prof. Skeat. I have myself, in 
former days, found copper-ore in nodules in a dis- 
trict where the word burn was the recognized name 
for a brook ; and, supposing the prefix only denotes 
a compound metal, like brass, the older bronze, or 
that of the present coinage, still there might be 
‘* history” in the word ; and until a student has 
hunted up the history of a name it is utterly idle, 
and worse than idle, to profess to derive it or ex- 
plain it. 

Who is any the wiser for such derivations as 
those offered under Oseleye, Tonsclugh, Kahirst, 
Croke tak? Why should not osel-eye do as well as 
osel leye? Surely the “island of the blackbird” is 
as good sense as “the field of the blackbird,” and 
not more than equally a platitude. Tons-clugh= 
town’s-cleugh is simply impossible. Ka or key=cu, 
requires something more than a simple guess to 
support it. While, as for croke tak, living as I do 
in the country of intakes—there are fifty to sixty 
in my parish alone—I simply say that tak and in- 
tak are not coincident in meaning. An intake is 
an enclosure from the common ; a fak is not, nor in 
any way connected with it. A crook, too, in the 
north country has a definite meaning: it is a nook 
or corner, and quite likely with a more or less 
curvilinear outline ; but it is not a “‘ plot of land” 
of “crooked shape.” All the “crooks” I know, 
and I know a lot, are either nooks or corners semi- 
enclosed by the course of a stream or by the con- 
vergency of two, or possibly three, old fences. 

And again, and finally, why should such an utter 


the district embracing Swithsdale, the still extant | “shy” as “corruptions from Belling or Billing” for 
form of Smidhesdala. In the Scarborough vicinity | Belyley, Bellion, without the slightest shadow of 
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support from reason, reading, or probability, be 

proposed for the acceptance of the many readers of 
N. & Q.’ who know what is scholarly and what is 

not? J. O. Arxrxsoy, 


Orsmythyburn. When, as Mr. Percevat statcs, 
this word is “ written later Ouersmith burp,” and 
when we consider the interchangability of u and 
v, surely it means, and can only mean, ‘ Over- 
smithy-burn,” a name which needs no further sim- 
plifying. 

Croketa’k. With all deference to Sir J. A. Pic- 
TON, it seems to me that Mr. Perceva’s suggestion 
of “ crooked oak” is the probable explanation. In 
the thirteenth century Adam de Crokedaik was 
seneschal, and subsequently an executor of Sir 
Robert de Brus, Lord of Annandale, competitor for 
the Scottish crown, and seems to have belonged to 
the North of England. In 1282 he appears as 
“ Adam de la crokidayk ” in a writ printed in the 
* Scots Acts of Parl.,’ i. 109 (red ink pagination). 
In 1338 Michael de Crokedayk was a knight in 
the West Riding (‘ Rotuli Scotia,’ i. 527 b). 

Sir J. A. Picron’s hazards about Oseleye, Bely- 
ley, and Bellion will not satisfy any very exacting 
inquirer. Geo, NEILson. 
Glasgow. 

In connexion with Strother note that Halliwell 
gives “‘ Strother, a marsb.” See also Mr. Steven- 
son’s article on ‘Strood’ (‘N. & Q.,’ 7™ S. vi. 
449), and the O.H.G. struot, a swamp, in Schade. 
There is a Lang-stroth-dale Chase at the head of 
Wharfdale, north of Pen-y-ghent. 

atten W. Sxear. 


Ixw Stons (7" S. vi. 427).—Between April, 
1878, and October, 1881, the Grantham Journal 
was wont to publish ‘ Local Notes and Queries,” 
and the ‘Ram Jam” was the subject of one of 
the earliest questions. One correspondent had 
heard his father say that in coaching days there 
came a traveller to the house who, under pretence 
of teaching the landlord how to make a drink 
called Ram Jam, induced that worthy to take him 
to the cellar, and to allow him to bore a hole at 
each end of a cask of beer. These holes Boniface 
plugged with his fingers while the visitor went up 
stairs to fetch something that had been forgotten. 
Bat the wight came no more, and left the place 
without paying bis bill, the victim being unable to 
pursue for fear of losing the beer. The memory of 
this ramming and janiming episode was perpetuated 
in the future by-name of the hotel. The narrator 
of the above story signs himself B, which may, 
perhaps, point at Ben—trovato. “ Veritas” believed 
that it was the occasionally crowded state of the 
inn which suggested the “Ram Jam”; he attri- 
buted its patronage to the prevalence of highway- 
men in the neighbourhood, which rendered travel- 
ling after nightfall undesirable. “ Viator” noted, 
October 26, 1878, 


“ The sign of ‘ The Ram Jam’ has never apreared on 
the front of the house till September last. The real title 
of the inn was ‘ The Winchilsea Arms,’ and the old sign, 
painted with the full coat of arms of the Earls of Win- 
chilzea, remained up to last June, when it was replaced 
by a new signboard, on which was painted (without the 
heraldic devices) ‘ The W.nchilzea Arms.’ The sign only 
remained up for a few weeks, when it was repainted with 
the words ‘ The Ram Jam Inn’ for the first time in its 
history. By the way, it was generally known as ‘ The 
Ram Jam House,’ and not Jan,” 

Sr. Swirary, 


“Ram Jam” is a vulgar name for strong ale. 
An old servant of my mother’s used to tell usa 
tale (evidently well known) of a miserly woman 
who kept a public-house, notorious for the weak- 
ness of itstap. She brewed four qualities, all exe- 
crable, and named them respectively ram jam, 
middlemore, flitter-cum-flatter, and weaker-than- 
water, One day a passing traveller stopped at the 
house and called for ale. Being asked which he 
would have, he chose No. 2, fearing the first-named 
might be too strong for his head. The drink sup- 
plied to him was, however, so vile that, having 
tasted it, he flang the remainder at the cld woman's 
head in disgust. She clapped her hands in ¢elight. 
“Lawks!” she says; “if middlemore has made 
him mad, what would ram-jam have 


Mr. Gitpersome-Dicktyson asks the meaning 
of “Ram Jam.” It was a famous ale made by the 
Messrs. Goding, the brewers of the Lion Brewery 
in Lambeth, mostly for exportation to India, [ 
had the honour to know Mr. Thomas Goding, of 
No. 2, Belgrave Square, and have tasted ram jam; 
and I presume that at this house between Stam- 
ford and Grantham that ale was drawn for their 
customers—let us hope undiluted. 

Georce Lampert, F.S.A. 

12, Coventry Street, Piccadilly, W. 


“Ram Jam” means “chock full,” “ crammed 
fall,” “as full as you can ram.” So “Ram Jam 
Inn” means the popular or favourite inn. 


Boston, Lincolnshire, 


Baptist May (7" S. vii. 9).—See ‘N. & 
6" S. x. 469, 525; 7S. i. 368, 437. 
Jutian Marsnatt. 
{For Babmaes Mews, after which in this connexion 
A. J. M. asks, see the earlier references.) 


Contier, Sturversmitu, &c. (7 vi. 388). 
—I have a glass similar to that described by 
S. V. H., which has been preserved in my family 
as a Jacobite relic. Some time ago I wrote to 
*N. & Q.’ describing the glass, and giving all the 
verses (four) engraved upon it. I have not been 
able to find the reference, but I should be glad to 
koow whether many of these glasses are in exist- 
ence, Artuur Mesuam, Colonel. 
Pontryffydd, Trefraut, R.S.0, 
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RoopsEtKEn ”: “ L’HERBE DES TROIS GOUTTES 
pg sane” (7 §. vi. 307, 437).—The vervain (Ver- 
bena officinalis) is a purple flower, and therefore 
has nothing to do with the appellation “ trois 
gouttes de sang.” It has, however, been apparently 
always considered a sacred plant, and Gerarde 
says, 

“ Manie old wives fables are written of vervayne tend- 
ing to witchcraft and sorcerie, which you may read else- 
where, for I am not willing to trouble your eare with 
such trifles,” 

Pratt says the Druids regarded the herb with 
liar reverence ; that Pliny relates how in Gaul 


it was used in telling fortunes and gathered with 


liar ceremonies; and that the ancients gener- 
ally believed the notion recorded by him, “that if 
the hall or dining chamber be sprinkled with the 
water wherein vervain lay steeped all that sate at 
the table should be very pleasant and make merry 
more jocundly ”; saying also that the festival table 
of Jupiter was cleansed with branches of vervain, 
and floors of houses were rubbed with it to keep 
away evil spirits. In our own country it is called 
“holy herb,” the veneration bestowed on it being 
doubtless due to its presumed medicinal virtues, it 
being deemed efficacious in thirty different com- 
plaints. All this points to the reason of its occur- 
ring as it does in the lines quoted from White. 

The Adonis autumnalis, or corn pheasant’s eye, 
called by the name of adonis or adonide by the 
French, Dutch, Germans, Italians, and throughout 
Europe, and by our own gardeners Flos adonis, re- 
ceiving the name ene f from its connexion with 
the fable of the blood of Adonis, when slain by 
the wild boar, having stained its petals, has the 
familiar names of atle de perdrizx, aile de faisan, and 
goutte de sang in French. No doubt its popularity 
and many names are due to its being one of the 


few flowers of the field with a crimson tint ; Pratt | P 


says “the only one in our fields.” Perchance, too, 
its popularity was connected with the presumed 
power of red to raise the spirits. 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Goose vi. 287, 354, 431).—C. OC. B. 
is mistaken in his supposition that the tree geese 
or ducks mentioned in the ‘Penny Cyclopedia’ 
are the barnacles, about which so many absurd 
stories were told in old times. The birds referred 
to are given as being scientifically distinguished as 
“D. arcuata, Horsf., Java; arborea, Edw.” Under 
the heading “‘ Dacks” the ‘ Cyclopedia’ states that 
“wild ducks have been known to breed in trees, 
and we recollect the nest of this bird being found 
in the head of an old pollard willow,” &c. 

As regards barnacles, I intended some months 
ago to write a note concerning them for‘ N. & Q.,’ 
but on consulting the indices [ found that the sub- 
ject had already been very fully discussed (see 1* 
B& i. 117, 169, 254, 340; viii. 124, 223, 300; 
4# 8. iii. 358, 417), so I abandoned the idea. The 


matter having, however, cropped up, I may per- 
haps be allowed to mention that in a book which I 
have, entitled ‘ Curiosities of Nature and Art in 
Husbandry and Gardening’ (1707), more than a 
dozen pages are devoted to the barnacle question, 
and there is given a very good copper-plate repre- 
sentation of what is there called “ The Anatiferous 
Plant.” This engraving might have been taken 
from some fine specimens of barnacle shells which 
I obtained a good many years ago from the bottom 
of an iron ship. She had been at anchor in the 
harbour of San Francisco for many months, wait- 
ing for an advance in freights, and making a long 
passage home brought with her a fine colony of 
barnacles. Parkinson (1640), though he appears 
to have felt himseif bound to mention the “‘ad- 
mirable tale of untruth” (p. 1306), dismisses the 
barnacles very shortly. J. F. Manseron. 
Liverpool. 


Prace-names §, vi. 428).—Several good 
guesses might be made as to the signification of 
the Burroughs and the Hyde, but as I do not 
know Hendon, I dare not venture on giving any 
one of them. Hale, I think, does not present 
quite so much difficulty, but in this case it is quite 
possible to be wrong. In Anglo-Saxon heal means a 
corner or angle, and in the dialect of the district 
where I live hale still continues to mean a “ garing” 
or angular piece of land in an irregularly-shaped 
field, which has to be ploughed separately. If the 
Hale at Hendon be of this form, I do not think 
there can be much doubt as to the origin of the 
name, In the township of East Butterwick, in this 
parish, there is an angular pasture of about —_ 
acres called the Hale, for which I have met wit 
and heard three or four foolish derivations. That 
in this case we have the Anglo-Saxon heal may be 
ronounced certain. Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Burroughs. Cf. burgh, borough, barrow. 

Hyde. Cf. A.-S. hiw, house ; hiwan, later hive 
or hivd, domesticated. 

Hale. I think awater name. Hayle farms are 
common, by small streams or brooks, all liable to 
flood ; cf. Hayle (Cornwall), Halliford ear 


Mr, Evans will, I think, find a reference to 
Hale as a place-name in ‘ N, & Q.,’ 4" S. ii. 323, 
404. There are many places in England bearing 
the name, ¢.g., Hale and Halewood (Lancashire), 
Hale (Hants and Surrey), Hale Magna (Lincoln- 
shire, Hales (Staffordshire, Norfolk, and Suffolk), 
Hales Owen (Worcestershire), &c. Hale Farm, 
Tottenham, is in the ‘‘ Hale,” which was formerly 
a hamlet to Tottenham. Other instances of the 
word as a place-name in Tottenham parish are 
Hanger Hale (temp. Edward IV.) and Hale Field 
(in 1600), in Hanger Lane, now St. Ann’s Road. 


Hale Ead, Essex, is part of Walthamstow parish, 
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and not very far, on the opposite bank of the river 
Lea, from the Hale, Tottenhsm. Gero. S. Fry. 


Dip tae Greggs TInt THEIR Statues? (7" 
8. vi. 386.)—Having been an enthusiastic convert 
to tinted statuary in Gibson’s studio shortly before 
his death, and having learnt again to value it in 
choice specimens of Spanish wood-carving and 
of Italian and some German terra-cottas, I am 
afraid to trast myself to speak on the subject for 
fear of crowding your columns. But allow me to 
enable that most simpatico of modern sculptors to 
have his say in favour of a delightful phase of art : 


“Since my return to Rome I have given myself up 
body and soul to finishing the Queen’s statue, and have 
wrought her up as high as possible. My enthusiasm has 
also carried me beyond the practice of sculptors, for I 
have added colour, The diadem, sandals, and borders of 
drapery are tinted with blue, red, and yellow. Since 
this statue has been finished my studio has been con- 
stantly visited, and it mak:s a greater impression than 
the model did...... T must tell you, however, that the Eng- 
lish are startled at my having painted it...... Some like it, 
and say that the painting has been done with so much 
delicacy that they cannot help admiring it...... but some 
ran it down before seeing it, Some express suspicion 
that Prince Albert told me to colour it, otherwise I 
would not have dared to do it. I have answered, ‘ No; 
the Prince knows nothing about my having done so.’ I 
know that it will be condemned. Williams was always 
against the idea of colouring sculpture—would never 
listen to me; but when be saw me determined, he 
assisted me in producing the delicate effect which it has, 
and now he is a convert, so he says. Wyatt is against 
it; but the Italian sculptors and painters as well as the 
Germans admire the effect. My eyes have now become 
so ‘ depraved’ that I cannot bear to see a statue without 
colouring. I say this to the people —‘ Wearever THE 
GREEKS DID WAS RIGHT—that ought to be our law in art, 
in sculpture.’ "’—Gibson’s Letter, Rome, Dec. 17, 1846, 


Speaking of the same statue after its arrival in 
England, he says in his autobiography, describing 
Prince Albert’s remarks on it :— 


“ Giving me his hand, he said, ‘ The Queen and myself 
have been to the R. Academy and have seen the statue. 
I am happy to say the Queen is very much pleased with 
it, and so am I,’ he added, laughing, ‘colour and all.’ 
He observed at the same time that he bad seen in one 
of the morning pepers a violent attack upon it. I 
assured His Roya rw that if I lived they would 
have a stronger dose of polychrome...... 

“Before this Venus left my studio Mr. Preston, of 
Liverpool, desired to have a repetition of it ..... I kept it 
in band for five years...... Thus it became, I may say, the 
most carefully laboured work I ever executed...... When 
finished, | took the liberty to decorate it in a fashion 
unprecedented in modern times. I tinted the flesh like 
warm ivory, the eyes blue, the hair blond, and the net 
containing it golden. The blue fillets encircling the 
head are edged with gold, and she has gold earrings. 
Her armlet is also of gold, and the apple in her hand, 
which has a Greek inscription on it, ‘To the most 
beautiful.’ The drapery is left the white colour of 
the marble, the border ornament pink and blue. At 
her feet is a tortoise, on which is inscribed, ‘ Gibson, 
made at Rome.” When all my labour was complete, I 
often sat down quietly and alone before my work, medi- 
‘tating upon it, and consulting my owa simple feelings. 


a 


I endeavoured to keep myself free from se)f-delusion as 
to the effect of the colouring. I said to myself,‘ Here 
is a little nearer approach to life; it is, therefore, more 
impressive. Yes, yes; indeed she seems an ethereal 
being, with her blue eyes fixed upon me !’ At moments 
I forgot that I was gazing at my own production. There 
I sat long and often. How was I ever to part with her! 

“1 am convinced the Greek taste was right i. colour. 
ing their eculpture. The warm glow is agreeable to the 
eye, and so is the variety obtained by it. The flesh is 
of one tone, the hair of another ; the colouring of the 
eyes gives animation, and the or ts on the draperies 
are distinctly seen, All these are great advantages. 
The moderns, being less refined than the Greeks in 
matters of art, are, from long and stupid custom, recon- 
ciled to the white statue. The flesh is white, the hair is 
white—a monotonous, cold obj ct, out of harmony with 
everything that surrounds it 

“It is not necessary that I should here give quotations 
from classical authors alluding to their polychromatic 
practice, for all these are well known, as also, that frag- 
ments of fine Greek art have been found with traczs of 
colour. Those who think that the Greeks did not colour 
sculpture in their high period of art are groesly mis- 
taken...... A cold, white statue would have appeared in- 
complete to them. 

*“ But even setting aside Greek authority, I can say 
that the effect of colour delicately applied, and with 
judgment, charms me. All the sculptors in R me, and 
the painters too, including Coruelius, agree with me; 
also Visconti. But the sculptors said, ‘We dare not 
follow your example, lest we might not sell our works. 
I replied, ‘I will fight it out and go on.’” 

He then goes on with touching details of the 
hardship he felt at having to part with this ad- 
mired. work when the Prestons at last insisted op 
having it sent home to them. 

In another place he says: “ Callistratus de- 
scribes a bronze figure of Bacchus with a lyre, 
and that bronze was coloured.” R. H. Bosk. 


Some time ago I was examining a series of back 
numbers of Blackwood’s Magazine, and came upon 
a paper where this subject was very learnedly dis- 
cussed. I think, but am not sure, that the writer 
was the late Rev. John Eagles, and that the date 
of the magizine was somewhere between 1853 an? 
1860. AsTARTE. 

All city statues must be painted, 

Else they be worth nought in their subtle judgments, 

Ben Jonson, ‘ The Magnetic La/y.’ 

Gifford appends the following note :— 

“This practice Sir Henry Wotton calls an English 
barbarism. Sir Henry were only known by this ex- 
pression, no great injustice would be done by concluding 
that he had read to as little purpose as he had travelled. 
The custom of painting and gil statues (however 
barbarous it may be) is of all ages countries.” 

H. ©. Harr. 


Kevetm Diesr (7* vi. 597 ; vii. 51) 
—I wrote my reply on this subject at a distance 
from my library; and in order to anticipate cor 
rections, I beg to offer the following fac:s in amend- 
ment of it. 

Edward Lamley’s edition of ‘ Godefridus’ was 
published by him in 1844, when his shop was 
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ja Chancery Lane. ‘ Tancredus’ was published by 
him at the same place in 1846, and ‘ Morus’ in 
1848. I do not know when Lumley published 
‘Orlandus,’ nor, indeed, am I sure that he issued 
itatall. Bat ‘Orlaundus’ was published in 1876 
(aot 1877), in two volumer, by Bernard Quaritch, 
at 15, Piccadilly. And Mr, Quaaritch’s edition of 
it is exactly similar to Lumley’s volumes, in type, 
frontispiece, and binding. 

‘Compitum’ did get to a second edition. The 
second edition, “ with additions,” of Book I. was 
published by C. Dolman in 1851. He also pub- 
fished an enlarged second edition of Book II. in 
1852, of Book III. in 1853, of Book IV. in 1855, 
and a first edition of Book VII. in 1854. I do 
not possess Books V. and VI., so I say nothing 
about them. A. J. M. 

P.S—Since the foregoing wis written I have 
received a letter from Mr. Edward Peacock, from 
which I venture to make an extract, as follows :— 

“There are, I think, two editions of ‘ Mores Catholici.’ 
In the first instance it was, I think, issued in little 
volumes, like ‘Compitum.’ There were, I think, eleven 
ofthem. It was then issued in three large thick double- 
colamned octavos. It came out in numbers, The title- 
page does not eay second edition. On the wrapper of 
ome of the late numbers into which this edition was 
divided there was an advertisement that an index to 
‘Mores Cutholici’ was in preparation. No such book 
was ever publishéd, so far as I can ascertain.” 

As to ‘Compitum,’ Mr. Peacock seems to suggest 
that the second edition is merely a reissue of un- 
wld copies of the first. I infer also, from what he 
is good enough to say, that Books V. and VI. of 
‘Compitum’ were never issued at all, and that 
Book VII. is “nearly unknown.” If so, tant pis 
for the public. 

Mem. for the Index Society : an index to all the 
three works is much wanted, and would be most 
valuable as a book of reference. 


I think it was of ‘The Broad Stone of Honour’ 
in its first form, written when the author was a 
Protestant, that Julius Hare was speaking when 
he said a young man should “‘prize it next to the 
Bible.” ‘This first form was that of a single thick 
Volume, without any division, so far as I re- 
mmber, into parts. It is now extremely rare, 
Digby having called it in, so far as he was able, on 
his becoming a Catholic. I think I have seen it 
Priced in a bookseller’s catalogue at two guineas. 

remember in the year 1846 walking over to 
Sawston Hall from Cambridge with the late Sir 
John Sutton to see the place. Major Huddleston, 
to whom allusion is made in the opening chapter 
of ‘Compitum,’ its then owner, himself opened the 
door, the servants being all in the hay-field, and 

mugh we were perfect strangers, without intro- 
tions, the courteous and kind old man invited 
us in at once, and showed us all over his very 


used in the days of persecution—but where Mass 
was still said once a year, another chapel on the 
ground floor being ordivarily used—and the gallery, 
with its old family pictures, one of which was that 
of the Father Huddleston who received Charles II. 
into the Catholic Church as he lay a-dying. But 
the reason why I speak of this visit is that in the 
library or one of the sitting-rooms to which the 
major took us there was lying a large heap of books 
in one corner; and on observing, perhaps, that these 
caught our eyes, he said, ‘‘Those are copies of ‘The 
Broad Stone of Honour,’ which my friend, Kenelm 
Digby, called in, and asked me to destroy ; but I 
really have not the heart to do so, and there they 
lie.” Iam afraid at this distance of time to guess 
at the number of copies that were there, but the 
heap was a very large one. Whether they lie there 
yet or not I have no means of knowing. The old 
man died, I believe, the following year. 

After K. Digby became a Catholic the book was 
recast, and came out in a four-volume form, the 
parts being called ‘Morus,’ ‘Godefridus,’ ‘Tan- 
credus,’and ‘Arthurus.’ I think Lumley’s edition, 
of which A. J. M. speaks, but which was published 
in 1844, 1846, and 1848, not in 1857 and 1858, 
only comprised the first three of these. I remember 
calling on him and asking him when the fourth 
volume was to appear. He replied, jokingly, “If 
you will subscribe a hundred pounds towards the 
cost of publication, it shall come out as soon as 
possible”; the fact being that the others had not 
paid theirexpenses. Of the edition which A. J. M. 
says was published in 1877 I know nothing, but I 
believe it was a complete one. I never heard of 
Lumley’s edition being completed. 

I share in A. J. M.'s a iation of Kenelm 
Digby's earlier works—‘The Broad Stone of 
Honour,’ ‘Mores Catholici, and ‘Compitum’— 
but, admirable as they are, the author himself 
seemed hardly conscious of their merits. I re- 
member meeting him ata friend's house and speak- 
ing to him of the pleasure these books had given 
me and the profit I had derived from them. 
“Oh,” he said in reply, “it was only a matter of 
scissors and paste,” seeming to forget that scissors 
might be well or ill used, or not used at all. 

do not know when ‘The Broad Stone of 
Honour’ was ae in its original form, or in 
what year K. Digby was received into the Catholic 
Church ; but the book. must have first appeared 
considerably before 1828, as I have an edition of 


‘ Morus,’ the first part of the work recast, published 
by Longmans & Co. in 1826. 
Epmusp 
Ryde, LW. 


Julius Hare’s eulogy of ‘The Broad Stone of 
Honour’ was afterwards considerably modified. 
The eulogy was penned in 1826. In 1837 Hare 
wrote :— 


interesting hous, iacluding the chapel in the roof 


“ These words, written eleven years ago, wera an ex- 
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pression of ardent and affectionate admiration for a book 
which seamed to m: fitted, above almost all others, to 
inspira young minds with the feeling: bofitting a Chris- 
tian gentleman. They rafer to the second edition of 
*Toe Broad Stone of H mour,’ which came out in 1823. 
Since that time the author has published another edition, 
or rather another work under the sume title; for but a 
small portion of the now one is taken from the old. To 
this new one, [ regret to say, I cann>t apply the same 
terms.” —‘ Guesses at Truth,’ p. 164. 

The reasons Hare gives for so speaking may be 
gusssed at from what I have quoted. ©. CO. B. 


I have an edition of ‘The Broad Stone of 
Honour,’ published in 1876 and 1877 by Mr. 
Quaritch. Possibly that is the edition A. J. M. 
refers to as the reprint issued in 1877. It seems 
to have been a limited edition. At the back of 
the title-pige there is a notice: “ This impression 
of ‘The Broad Stone of Honour’ is limited to 500 
copies small pyper and 50 large Paper 


HELL. 
R's», Hull. 


There were two editions of ‘The Broad Stone of 
Honour’ (each in one volume) before it was re- 
printed by Lumley. The second was nearly twice 
as thick as the first. The book was long out of print, 
and very scarce. I had both those editions in my pos- 
session several — before Lumley’s reprint was pub- 
lished. Mrs. Lumley used to attend at All Saints’, 
Margaret Street. If he ever belonged to that con- 
gregation he must have left it, for it was, I think, 
the last time I saw him when he spoke in terms of 
annoyance of her going there whilst he went to St. 
Andrew's, Wells G. 8. 

(Ma, E. H. Marswatt also points out that Hare’s re- 
marks quo‘ed by A. J. M. were ma le on the firat edition. ] 


Inscerption on S. vi. 388). 
—The original source of such an inscription or 
motto forms the subject of inquiry in 1" 8. i. 93, 
and is followed by several notices. The earliest 
form of the quotation in Latin is in Horace, ‘Sat.,’ 
i. iv. 81 sqq. 

Absentem qui rodit amicum, 
Qui non defendit alio 
coved hic niger est, hunc tu, Romane, caveto, 
The most famou: adaptation of the sentiment is in 
the lines which St. Augustine, who “ hospitalitatem 
semper exhibuit,” caused to be inscribed on his 
table, “in ipsa mensa,” as his biographer Posi- 
donius expresses it, in ‘Vita’ (ap. S. Aug., 
‘Opp,’ t. i. p. 87, Basil, 1569) :— 
Quisquis amat dictis absentum rodere vitam 
Hanc mensam indignam noverit esse sui. 
For the last line of which the Benedictine edition 
has two various readings (t. x. pt. ii. p. 272) :— 
Hac mensa indignam noverit esse suam, 
an 


danc mensam vetitam noverit esse sibi. 
The English translation from which the inscription 
in the query is apparently taken is that of Fuller, 


in his ‘ Life of St. Augustine’ (‘The Holy State, 
bk. iv. c. 10, p. 287, Camb., 1642) :— 
He that doth love on absent friends to jeara 
May hence depart, no room is}for him here. 
Ep. Marswatt, 


Navat Sones (7 §. vi. 307, 371).—I 
a small relic of the old Téméraire. It is a beautiful 
little oval table of dark mahogany, upon a light 
stem, expanding below into three graceful feet, 
each of them stilted. The table top is shut down 
by a strong spring upon the flit upper end of the 
stem, and on that fist surface the table’s pedigree is 
inscribed by me as follows :— 

“ This table belonged to the Captain of the old Témé- 
raire, and stood in his cabin. He gave it to his purser’s 
steward, James Depo; of whose widow I bought it at 
Gillingham, Kent, in 1875.” 

Good old Sarah Depo would fain have given me 
the table, but I gave her half a guinea for it, and 
she thought that much. 

This fishing village on the Medway—the dese- 
crated home of Our Lady of Gillingham and the 
birthplace of Will Adams of Japan—sontains a 
group of Huguenot families, all of them of the 
working class. James Depo belonged to one of 
these ; old Couviss, the parish clerk, to another; 
William Dalake, of the “Ship Ino,” to a third; and 
a fourth was represented by Primogéne Duvard, a 
gaunt and eccentric spinster, who lived alone ona 
patch of potato land in the middle of a wood, and 
shot rabbits, and drove her wares to Cratham ina 
donkey cart, and wrote religious and sentimental 
verses, which she persuaded a local bookseller to 
issue to the public at the low price of one —— 
How well I remember her, in her top-coat and wi 
her gun on her shoulder! She ought to have been 
—perhaps she really was—the heroine of a story. 

t me take this opportunity, for it is obviously 
a good one, of seconding Miss Busx’s i 
of a new system of cross-references in ‘N. & Q.’ 
This is a note headed (because the original query 
is headed) ‘ Naval Songs.’ Yet it contains not s 
word about naval songs; it is all about the old 
Téméraire and the Huguenots of Gillingham, sab- 
jects to which its heading affords no guidance what- 
ever. A. J. M. 

Since my note at the latter reference I have met 
with the following, which may be of use to Ma 
Fraser. At Fowey Place, Cornwall, “‘ one room 
is lined with oak once forming part of H.MS. 
Bellerophon, which conveyed Bonaparte to St. 
Helena.” R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Pasrets or Pastits vi. 461).—I have 
got eleven portraits in pastels by John Saunders, of 
different members of my mother’s family ia 
early part of the last century. These appear to have 
been all drawn between 1719 and 1730. That of 
John Postlethwayt (born 1711), aged nine ra 


; is signed “ Saunders Pioxit,” and num 
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These portraits came to me in 1871 in their original 
narrow black moulded frames, much worm-eaten. 
They have since been reframed, and are well and 
freely drawn and quite fresh and vivid. There was 
a slight exfoliation or mould upon some of the 
darker and thicker tints of the drapery, which was 
easily removed with the tip of the finger or a camel’s- 
hair brusb. Indeed, if pastels have been sheltered 
from damp they are more likely to give us accurate 
portraits of our ancestors than oil paintings, which 
have usually been violently attacked, bedaubed, 
and varnished by ignorant frame-makers, who fancy 
themselves picture-cleaners. The delicacy of pastels 
at once removes them from the danger to which 
oil pictures fall such easy victims. 

It seems that T, Bardwell was much indebted to 
one of these drawings, that of Samuel Kerrick, 
D.D., for a portrait which he painted in oil in 1736; 
and Francis Cufaude was under similar obligations 
when he painted the small portrait of Matthew 
Postlethwayt, Archdeacon of Norwich (father of 
the before-named John), as well as a miaiature. 
These points tend to show that Saunders was well 
thought of, and drew tolerable likenesses. I should 
add thit the above-mentioned eleven portraits by 
him average in size 15 in, by 11 in. They are 
drawn on finely-ribbed yellowish paper and worked 
up to the extreme edge, so that the heads almost 
touch the frame, The faces average 54 in. long : 
the men wear full wigs and the women make a large 
display of neck and bosom and have each of them 
along single curl brought from behind and lying 
upon the shoulder. 

Who John Saunders was I am as ignorant as 
Corusert Bene, but I do guess that he lived at 
Norwich at the time these portraits were drawn. 
As to Francis Cafaude I should also be glad of 
some information. I believe there is a Hampshire 
family Cufaude of Cufaude, but I have never been 
able to obtain any information concerning this 
painter, though I sent a question to‘ N. & Q’a 
few years ago. 

Now that I am on the subject of pastels, I may 
Mention a portrait in my possession, 114 in. by 
9in.,in a richly carved frame, with an eagle in the 
Upper part of it. It is very delicately and beauti- 
fally drawn, and represents a young man, full-face, 
Wearing a small white cravat, and with his rich 
dark-brown hair falling to his shoulders. He wears 
4 loose dull-red garment of thin material, looped 
up and fastened by a jewelled brooch at the 
thoulder, It has no sleeves, but reveals an under 
coat of pale blue with invecked edges decorated 
with rubies and long pear-shaped pearls pendent 
over the white linen sleeve, the left shoulder being 
towards the spectator. Qa the sinister side of the 
drawing is the signature, “EAr. 1675.” This 
stands for Eimund Ashfield, a scholar of Michael 
Wright. The costume is so unusual to English 
eyes that the portrait may be taken to represent 


one of the Portuguese nobles who came to this 
country with Catherine of Braganz, in 1662. 
Apert HarrsHorne. 


I have in my keeping (they do not belong to 
me) half a dozen beautiful half-length life-size 
family portraits in pastel which, from the style of 
dress, were executed, I should say, in the early 
part or middle of the last century. Curiously 
enough, one of them resembles one noted by your 
correspondent Cotasert Bebe in being “ the por- 
trait of a clergyman in wig, gown, bands, &c.”; the 
others two gentlemen in laced coats, and three 
ladies. All are drawn with full dark backgrounds, 
and, to my untutored taste, are far superior to any 
portraits in oil I have ever seen, there being a soft- 
ness and naturalness in the flesh tints and in the 
colours and texture of the dress not usually found. 
They have not been unpacked very lately, bu: the 
last time I saw them the colours were evidently as 
fresh as they were when the pictures came from the 
artist’s hand. I do not recollect noticing whether 
there is any record of the artist’s name. 

R. W. Hackwoop. 


Paropy Wantep §. vii. 48).—This is by 
R. H. Barham, and too long for‘N. & Q.’ It 
will be found in the ‘ Ingoldsby Legends,’ Bentley, 
1881, p. 108. C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Foleshill Hall, Coventry. 


Deatu Warrants (7 §. vi. 308, 474, 515; vii 
52).—E. F. D. C., at 7" S. vi. 474, says “ Her 
Majesty has, I believe, only once signed an order 
for execution, viz., of a prisoner sentenced in the 
Isle of Man.” At p. 52 of the present volume he 
says, “I do not, of course, mean that either the 
king or the queen signed the actual order to the 
executioner.” With that I leave E. F. D. C.; but 
Mr. MarsHALt is a disputant of a very different 
order. There is undoubtedly some confusion and 
obscurity in the text-writers as to what the sheriff 
acts upon. Mr. Justice Blackstone, who was a good 
criminal lawyer, says, vol. iv. chap. xxxii.:— 

“In case of life the judge may command execution to 
be done without any writ. And now the usage is for the 
judge to sign the calendar or list of all the prisoners’ 
names with their separate judgments ia the margin, 
which ia left with the sheriff.” 

This clearly seems to mean that the verbal order 
was the sheriff's warrant, and that the signed calen- 
dar was merely a sort of certificate or memorandum 
of the result of the assizes. Yet in other places 
he, and also the editor of Stephen’s ‘Commen- 
taries,’ speak of the calendar as a warrant. This 
is probably an inaccuracy, for the following argu- 
ments show that the verbal order is the warrant. 
In the first place, the verbal order is precise “ that 
you be hanged by the neck until you be dead,” 
whereas the calendar says merely ‘‘ Sus. per col.,” 
or its modern equivalent, which is scarcely an 
authority for putting a man to death. In the next 
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place, it is clear that whether the judge signs the 
calendar or not the judgment or sentence stands 
good, though no doubt in the latter case the sheriff 
would hesitate about the execution. ‘Percy Anec- 
dotes’ are, of course, no authority on a legal point. 
Aw Lawyer. 


Porson (7® vi. 327, 477; vii. 16).—Without 
entering in'o the question of date at which the 

rticu'ar poison under discussion is alleged to 
ceo been used, and which seems to me to have 
got a little confused in the said discussion, as 
neither sixteenth nor seventeenth centuries can be 
called medizval, I cannot forbear calling attention 
to the arbitrary manner in which, according to 
common custom, Italian spelling is dealt with in 
England. No one knows better than myself that 
Italian spelling is by no means invariable ia Italy, 
but that is not a reason for inventing other forms 
still. In the few lines that have been devoted to 
the subject in these columns I find the following 
variations, “ Aqua Tophania,” “Aqua Toffina,” 
“ Tufinia,” “ Aqua Tofanias,” “ aqua toffana.” Now 
I think I may venture to say that no precedent 
will be found in Italy for any one of these spell- 
ings! Water in Italian is not “ aqua,” but acqua, 
and I have never seen any modern spelling but 
Tofana—which is, I believe, the name of the Peru- 
gian lady who is credited with making it notorious 
—occasionally moulded into adjective form as 
acqua tofanica ; for rarely, if ever, is a name when 
used as an adjective gratified with a capital letter. 
It is, however, also, and more often, called acqua 
or acquetta di Perugia, and most often acquetta 
alone. I have met an Umbrian folk-song* in which 
it is so named ia the first line and metaphorically 
called later on ‘‘ vino di Borgia.” 

R. H. Bosx. 
Avruors or Quorations Waytep (7" §, vi. 


Great is the crime in man or woman, &c. 

I doubt if the authorship of this epigram can be 
traced. By the by, there is another version of the lincs, 
headed thus:— 

Against enclosing Common Ground. 
’Tis bad enough in man or woman 
To steal a goose from off a common ; 
But surely he’s without excuse 
Who wen & a common from a goose, 
Preps. Rowe. 
(7% 8. vii. 9.) 


We toil through pain and wrong. 

The lines are from a little poem by Barry Cornwall 
(Bryan Waller Procter). Mn. Ewrno's quotstion is in- 
accurate, It should run :— 

We love, we lose, and then ere long 
Stone dead we lie. 
cuaseet was incapable of perpetrating such an unmusical 
ne as 
We love, we lose, and in a little time, &c, 
The poem is short, and may be quoted in full, It de- 
serves to be more generally known :— 


* © Polk-eongs of Italy,’ pp. 226-7. 


We are born, we laugh, we weep, 
We love, we droop, we die. 
Ah! whcrefore do we laugh or weep? 
Why do we live or die? 
Who knows that secret dep? 
Alas, not I 
Why doth the violet spring 
nseen by human eye? 
Why do the radiant seasons Lring 
Sweet thoughts thut quichly fly! 
Why do our fond hearts cling 
To things that die? 
Who knows that secret deep? 
Alas, not I! 
We toil through pa‘n and wrong; 
We fight, we fly ; 
We love, we lose, and then ere long 
Stone dead we lie. 
O Life! is all thy song 
Endureand die? R. 


The lines Wisnre inquires after occur in a poem, 
without signature, which appeared in A/oore's Rural 
New Yorker of May 31,1856. A copy of this paper came 
into my hands some time ago, and as I thought the verres 
beautiful, I preserved them in one of my note-books, 
They are not, I think, too long for you to reprint, I 
therefore send a transcript :— 


An Enchanted I.land. 
A wonderful stream is the river of Time, 
As it runs through the r alms of tears, 
With a faultless rhythm and musical rhyme, 
And a broader sweep and a surge sublime, 
And blends with the oce in of years. 
There's a musical isle up the river of Time, 
Where.the softest aira are playing ; 
There 's a cloudless aky and a tropical clime, 
And a song as sweet as a vesper chime, 
And the tune with the roses is staying. 
And the name of that isle is the Long Ago, 
And we bury our treasures there ; 
There are brows of beauty and bosoms of snow, 
There are heaps of dust, but we love them so, 
There are trinkets, and tresses of hair. 
There are fragments of songs that nobody sings, 
And a part of an infant's prayer ; 
There 's a lute unswept, und a harp without etr'ngs, 
There are broken vows and pieces of rings, 
And the garment she used to wear. 


There are hands that are waved when the fairy shore 

By the mirage is lifted in air ; 
And we sometimes hear, through the turbulent roar, 
Sweet voices we beard in days gone before, 

When the wind down the river is fair. 
O, remembered for aye be that blessed isle, 

All the days of our life until night ; P 
And when evening comes on with its beautiful smile, 
And our eyes are closing to slumber awhile, 

May that greenwood of soul be in sight. 

AsTABTE, 


This is, I believe, from Whyte Melville’s ‘ + 


*Twas strange that such a little thing 
Should leave a b'ank to large. 
Is not this a mistaken recollection of 
You scarce could think so small a thing 
Could leave a loss so large? 
e in Gerald Massey's ‘ White Rore of all the 
orld.’ 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


Major Fraser's Manuscript. Edited by Alexander 
Pergosson, Lieut.-Col. 2 vols. (Edinburgh, Douglas.) 
Aservice to the scholar has been rendered by Cul. Fer- 
in printing for the first time the curious and 
Bieresting MS. of Major James Fraser of Castle 
Leathers. Valuable for the light it throws upon the 
eccentric and lamentable career of Simon Fraser, Lord 
Lovat, it is even more precious for the insight it affords 
jato life in Scotland and in France at the close of the 
seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth centuries, 
and the revelation it furnishes of a shrewd, loyal, hard- 
headed, ragae | prejudiced, and pragmatical gentleman. 
Documents such as this constitute the very marrow of 
history. Long, persistent, and heroic. since they in- 
~ a journey alone and on foot through a large part 
of northern France with no more than three words of the 
language, were the services of “ Castle Leathers” to his 
chief, in search of whom he went, and his reward was 
worthy of the man he sought to benefit,a man who, 
according to one account, united “ the artsof a Machiavel 
with the tyranny of a Cesar Borgia,’ and of whom Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone said that he “knew an Afghan chief 
the ‘absolute duplicate of Simon Fraser in ferociiy, cun- 
ning, and plausibility.’” It is impossible to give an in- 
sight into this curious and important MS. How a soldier 
such as “ Castle Leathers” could ever have written it is 
not easy to conceive. A desire to ventilate his wrongs 
must have been a strong motive. Its unconscious revela- 
tions are, however, delightful, and one can understand 
how the sturdy Scot won favour at the Court of Louis 
among those whose language he could not attempt to 
speak. His orthography is as sturdy as his character, and 
sometimes leaves his capable and energetic editor at 
fault, On p. 155 we venture, rather wildly perhaps, to 
suggest that “‘ make the Frasers opish,” which Col. Fer- 
gusson queries “ upish?"’ might possibly be “ Popish,” 
with the initial letter dropped out. ‘“ Upish,” in the 
sense of “tipsy,” is used by Vanbrugh, but “uppish,” in 
that of “ proud,” “arrogant,” is surely of much later 
growth. e major spells “ renunciation” “ renunesa- 
tion.” In another case, vol. i. p, 182, the phrase “ be 
way of a Jesuite” surely means a jest! “Jesuit” isa 
word the major is fond of using. By writing in the third 
person, ‘‘like another great commander,”’ as C.l. Fer- 
guseon adds, the major is enable! to express very plain- 
tively the pity for himself with which he is filled. We 
owe, Indeed, Col Fergusson our best thanks for introduc- 
ing us to this worthy, whom we sball not soon forget, 
and whose adventures constitute the backbone of a 
romance. The book is admirably got up, with a portrait 
of Lord Lovat from the scarce mezzotint of Le Clare, one 
of great interest of the major bimself after John Sobieski 
Stuart, and one of Duncan Forbes, of Culloden, concern- 
ing whom, in an appendix no less valuable and readable 
than the original work, some striking stories are told. 
Head and tail pieces and other embellishments from con- 
temporary sources add greatly to the attractions of a 
captivating work. 


laters of David Hume to William Strahan. Now first 
Edited, with Notes, Index, &c., by G. Birkbeck Hill, 
D.C.L. (Clarendon Press. ) 
To the energy of Dr. Birkbeck Hill and to the liberality 
of Lord Rosebery, who purchased the entire collection, 
it is due that the interesting letters of Hume to his pub- 
lisher, recently in possession of a dealer in autographs, 
ve been saved from dispersal. Secured from such a 
fate, they have been edited by Dr. Hill with the thorough- 
going zeal and erudition which characterize his noble 


edition of Boswell’s ‘Johnson’ and other works in 
eighteenth century literature. Hume's letters are in 
themselves both interesting and valuable. Though 
written principally on matters of business, they cover a 
wide range. What is of personal interest makes, per- 
haps, the most direct appeal. Very curious revelations 
as to the fate of Hume's successive writings are fur- 
nished, and his own opinion upon their respective ant 
relative value is edifying. He thus expresses his con- 
viction that, in his private judgment, the first volume of 
his history is by far the best. He is bewildered at the 
charges of partisanship which everywhere encounter 
bim, and states that whatever alterations he has made 
in the reigns of the first two Stuarts have invariably 
been to the Tory side. He declares the intention he 
once entertained of changing in the second edition his 
orthography, but on the whole decides to retain the 
“spelling as it is.” In his letters it may be noted that 
most substantives are assigned a capital letter, He ie 
very particular concerning correctness, quoting more 
than once (pp. 200 and 308) a saying he ascribes to 
Rousseau, that “one half of a man’s life is too little to 
write a book, and the other half to correct it.” He 
shows himself a good hater, speaking of Warburton as 
“the most odious writer,” and of Eng'and as “a stupid 
factious nation, with whom I am heartily disgusted,” 
Some of his literary opinions are strongly expressed. 
He speaks of Muacphersons ‘ History’ as “one of the 
most wretched productions that ever came from your 
press ”; and holds that, “ bad as it ie, ‘ Tristram Shandy 
is the best book that has been written by an Englishman 
these thirty years.” Hume's political opinions are, of 
course, not less freely expressed. How much Dr. Hill 
has added in his invaluable notes will not readily be 
surmised by those who have not seen the book. Where 
it is possible every allusion is explained at full length, 
and every particular the reader can possibly demand is 
supplied. The notes, indeed, constitute by far the 
largest and, it must frankly be owned, the most valu- 
able part of the volume. A capital specimen of the 
manner in which illustration is supplied is furnished in 
the matter of Rousseau’s mad quarrel with Hume, A 
few references to this are a!l that occur in the letter. A 
full account and explanation of all the particulars is 
given in the notes. “Hume,” Dr. Hill finds, “ was want- 
ing in that happy humour which enables a man, in the 
mid:t of the most violent attacks, to laugh at the 
malicious rage of his adversary.” ‘‘It was the same 
want of humour,” he continues, “which made him take 
so much to heart the coarse abuse which Lord Bute’s 
ministry brought upon the Scotch.” It is hopeless to 
attempt to convey a full idea of the contents of this 
delightful work, which is a credit to Dr. Hill and to ali 
concerned in its a In the case of a work pub- 
lished under such supervision it is needless to say that 
— bo is exemplary, and adds greatly to its utility 
an ue, 


A Catalogue 1 Se Printed Books bequeathed by John 
Forster, LL.D., to the South Kensington Museum, with 
Index. (Published by the Museum.) 

A cataLocue of the Forster collection of books in the 

South Kensington Museum is a valuable and much- 

needed boon to the bibliographer and the student on the 

part of the Science and Art Department of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education. The task of compiling 
the catalogue has been well executed, and the index, 
which occupies pp. 547-709, is a marvel of completeness. 

There are in the body of the work close upon ten thou- 

sand entries, representing eighteen thousand volumes. 

These are, as far as possible, arranged alphabetically 


under names of authors, The library is essentially that 
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of a worker, and is naturally richest in those depart- 
ments of literature with which John Forster was most 
busily occupied. Charles I. aud the Civil War is perhaps 
the most interesting heading, many of the tracts indi- 
cated being very rare. Under Dickens and Goldsmith 
very numerous articles appear, and the influence of 
Forster's early practice as a theatrical critic will be 
found in the works ui.der such names as Cibber and Gar- 
rick. Prefixed to the volume is a judicious and well- 
written memoir of John Forster, by Mr. W. Elwin, 
together with a portrait. A second volume will contain 
a catalogue of the MSS., &c., constituting the remainder 
of the bequest. Man time, not only as a specimen of 
thorough and conscientious workmanship, but for its 
intrinsic value this first volume is welcome, It is band- 
some and credi‘able in all respects, and shows how great 
is the advance that England—not before it was time— is 
making in bibliograpbical studies. A not very formid- 
able table of errata appears at the end. It is to be re- 
gretted that the last but three of this is itself an erratum. 


Foreign Visitorsin England, and what Theyhave Thought 
of Us. By Edward Smith. (Stock.) 

Tuis volume is one of the most thorough in work- 
manship of the series (the “Book-Lover's Library ”’) 
to which it belongs, Mr. Smith might easily have multi- 
plied the books from which he quotes, and may do so in 
a second series. So far as it extends, however, his work 
is entertaining and instructive. 


Great Writers.—Life of William Congreve. By Ed- 

mund Gosse, (Scott.) 
Or Congreve’s life the details are scanty. Of many of 
the inferior men of his time much biographical material 
remains, but the great comic dramatist led a quiet and 
regular life, and therefore there has not been much 
recorded of him. He must have written many letters, 
but nearly all bave perished, or remain undiscovered. 
Mr. Gose has made the most of what has been pre- 
served, and by diligent search in pamphlets, newspapers, 
and other out-of-the-way places has succeeded in adding 
much to our knowledge. The ecarcity of material is an 
advantage in one respect. Had Congreve’s life been 
crowded with incident, there would bave been far too 
little room for exposition. The excellent account Mr. 
Gosse has given of the theatre in Congreve’s time would 
have had to be cut down, and we should protably have 
bad few of the interesting details he bas now given con- 
cerning the fierce warfare that arose from the publica- 
tion of Jeremy Collier's attack on the shameless 
dramatic literature that was then popular, Collier's 
‘Short View of the Immorality and Profaneness of the 
English Stage’ is a powerful book with many faults, It 
did a work such as could never have been hoped for by 
its author. In the whole course of English literature 
we cannot call to mind any one book which has caused 
so rapid and eo marked a change in popular feeling. 
The only English thing we can compare it to is the 
“Tracts for the Times,” but there is no true parallel 
between them, The “Tracts” were a serial written by 
many authors, The influence attributed to them has 
aleo ese much exaggerated. The revolution in religious 

pinion which i ate persons have attributed solely 
to them was, in a great measure, brought about by the 
personal action of the tract writers and those who 
worked with them. Coller had no personal influence 
whatever except over a few nonjurors, We are glad to 
find that Mr. Gosse takes a kindly view of this remark- 
able man. His career is not known to most persons as 
it ought to be, and many moderns have an unfuunded 
prejudice against bim, because they think that his attack 
on the stage arose from an unreasoning prejudice against 
dramatic representations in themselves, This, however, 


isa mistake. His comparatively temperate views must 
not be confounded with the fanaticism of Low and of 
the French ecclesiast:cs who de d all scenic repre- 
sentations whatsoever. We are glad to find that Mr, 
Gosse epeaks kindly of Mre. Anne Bracegirdle. She 
was an innocent and a beautiful woman, two reasons 
which were quite sufficient to induce the men about 
town, and the ecribblers who echoed their words to 
speak evil of her. 

Tue catalozue of Mr. U. Maggs, of Church Street, 
Paddington Green, contains many quaint and curious 
works, some of them not easily encountered. 


‘A ConconDANcE TO THE PoEMs AND Soncs 
or Ropert Burs,’ by J. B. Reid, M.A., is announced by 
Mesers. Kerr & Richardson, of Glasgow. The words «f 
this are over 8,000, and the quotations more than four 
times that number. 


RMotices to Correspondents, 
We must call special attention to the following notices; 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Ws cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, vith the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

G. J. Gray (“ St. George’s Fields, Southwark,” 7% §, 
vii. 69).—Mr. W. Rendle will feel greatly obliged if Mr. 
Gray will inform him where the MS. folio volume, 
“ Algebra, H. O., 1680,” is to be seen— measuring in 
St. George's Fields from Slut’s Well to Restoration 
House, Please address direct, Treverbyn, 111, Sunder- 
land Road, Forest Hill, London, 8. E, 

R. B. Sranron (?), E. I. U. 8. Club.—1. (“ Chess.”) 
“Grammatically chess is the plural of check" (Skeat, 
* Etymological Dictionary’), 2. (‘‘Stale-mate.”) A stale 
is a 

‘o make me a stale among these mates, 
* Taming of the Shrew,’ I. i. 
See ‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary.’ 

Lena Mayor (“ Pouring oil on troubled waters ”).— 
—Every few weeks we have to repcat that there is ro 
complete answer to this question. See 6 §, iii. 69, 252, 
298; iv, 174; vi. 97, 377; x, 307, 351; xi. 38, 72, &e. 

A. J. M. (‘ Sermon on Malt ’),—This is by Mr. (or Dr.) 
Dodd, not, assumably, the too notorious poet. it can be 
found in the Penny Magazine, old series, vol. i. p. 7; or 
in ‘N, & Q,,’ 1** 8. xii. 497, 

E. Watrorp (“Skit on Darwinism ”).—These clever 
i 1. by Mortimer Collins. They will be found 5" 8. 
iv. 149, 

F. Wrtsox (“ Bronze Penny of 1864 ”).—See ‘ N. & 
7% 8. ii. 117. 

80, col. 1, 1. 22 from bottom, for 
** Andrew Buer” read Andrew Brice. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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NOW READY, 
Price NINEPENCE, 


THE 


FIRST MONTHLY PART 


OF THE 


NEW SERIES 


oF 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 
Containing 


CONFESSIONS of a CARETAKER. A LONDON MONKERIES. 


Serial Story by “ RITA.” 
The POLICEMAN’S DIARY. SHANGHAI from a BED-ROOM WINDOW. 
'A FORLORN HOPE. A Story, 


The GERMAN EMPEROR’S STUDENT 


FRUIT GROWING. 
SOME THEATRICAL REMINISCENCES. 
The BEGINNINGS of CAMBRIDGE. 
A PRODIGAL SON. A Story. 


The CHILDREN’S BREAD. ON the BEST PERIOD of LIFE, 
The MALES of JACKASS GULLY. A 


The JUSTICE of the GODS. A Story. Story. 
SOME FOGS. FEMALE GAMBLERS. 
A TRIP in a TRAWLER. POEMS, &e. 


*,* Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’, or can be supplied direct 
from the Office, 26, Wellington-street, Strand. 


WFEKLY NUMBERS, 10s, 10d. 2nd MONTHLY PARTS, 12s, €d. for the year, postage included. 


Post Office Orders should Le made payable to Henny WALKER. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


FREDERIG 


NORGATE. 


A GRADUATED SERIES OF 
GERMAN READING BOOKS. 


Adayted for Schools and Private Tuition by 


DR. C. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Professor of German in K ing’s College, London. 


(I.) EASY GERMAN READINGS. 


1, NIEBUHR'’S HEROENGE- 
*CHICHTEN. With N 


2. GOETHE’S ITALIENISCHE REISE. ard 
from Goethe's Travels ia Ital 

Intro duction, Notes, an’ 

cloth, 6d. 


) With Fite and B 


3. SYBEL’S PRINZ ECGEN VON SAVOYEN. 
we Tables, and Index. New Edition. 
“ Dr. all the historical and geographical in- 


DEUTSCHES THEATER. 
A Collection of Modern German Plays. 

Part I.—Contents: 1. EIGENSINN. 2 UND PAGE. 
3. DER HAUSSPION. With Notes and Vocabulary. Tenth 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, %. 6d. 

Part Il. —Contents : R PROZESS. 2. | THEURER SPASS. 
3. UND PHLEGMA With Notes Vocabulary. Fourth 

Edition. 12mo, cloth, %. 6d 

Parts I. and II. together in 1 vol. 42. 6d. 


Part IlI.—Contents: DER GEHEIME AGENT. In Five Acta. By 
With Notes. Second Edition. imo. cloth, 


(III.) SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 


With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Twelfth Edition. 
Imo. cloth, is. 6d. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


(IV. HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- 
BILDER. Abridged from his‘ Reise in die Equinoctial-Gegenden 
des Continents’ Narrative of Travel, &c.), and 

*Apsichten der Natur.’ With Notes, Scientific Glossary, and 
Bicgraphical Notice of the Author. 
“ Ranks far above the ordinary run of educational ks. -.The 
notes and scientific glossary are written with great an 96 ine lucidity.” 


“ We cordially Tecommend the book to school masters in ofan 
and i reading-book for the middle or higher 


forms.”"—Acadeny, 
Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, %s. 6d. 
SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. In 
German, with English Vocabulary by T. MATTHAY. 
Second Edition, Svo. cloth, 5s. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL 
(Hamiltonian System). With an Interlinear Translation, Notes, 
an? an Introduction the Elements of Grammar, by L. 
BRAUNFBSLS and A. WHIT. 

Fourth Edition, 1?mo. cloth, 3a. 6d. 


APEL’S GERMAN SCHOOL GRAMMAR, 
according to Dr. Becker's Views. With » Complete Course of 
Exercises.— KEY to the Exercises, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 


London : 


Price 12. (Large Fuld'ng Sheet), 
TABLES of DECLENSION of the GERMAN 


SUBSTANTIVE (according to Becker every 
German Grammar. Arranged by A. von Boll LEN, 


1fmo. 4. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 


DANISH or NORWEGIAN. To whieh are added Fxtracts 
Danish ian Historians. th Exolana 
av “W. FRAEDERSDUAER 


1gmo. cloth, la. 6d. each, 
AHN’S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGUAGE. (NEVEUO’S Edition.) 
FIRST COURSE. Tenth Edition. 
SECOND COURSE. Sixth Edition. 
The Two Courses, bound in 1 vol. cloth, 3a, 


Fifteenth Edition, 12mo. cloth, ls. 6d. 
BUCHHEIN'S FRENCH READER. Selee 
and Poetry, with Notes and complete Vocabulary, 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 32. 6d. 


LETTERS and CONVERSATIONS, be the 


Use of English Students, to facilitate the practice 

from English into French. With Notes by G. ve 4 

y GA. NE EU.—KE 
12mo. cloth, 5a, 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE to the STUDY of 
the ITALIAN LANGUAGE. By A. BLAGGI, Inte Profesor 


New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 12mo. cloth, 5. 


BIAGGI’S PROSATORI ITALIANI. 


with Notes for Beginners 
Twelfth Edition, 19mo. cloth, 3e. 
MARIOTTI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR. Re- 
Price 5s, crown 8vo. cloth, 
I POETI ITALIANI MODERNI. Extracts 


from Modern Italian Ports (from Alfieri 
With Notes and Biographical Notices by isa 
notes give the the assis 
| the language, but critical powers bo 


aod 
By 


Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 3a. 6d. 


EURIPIDIS ION. With th Explanatory Notes, 


Introduction (on the Greek Metres, &c. Questions 
amination, by CHAKLES BADHAM, 


Price 34. 6d. 8yo. 


cloth, 
The PROMETHEUS VINCTUS of ZSCHY- 


LUS, Edited from the Text 


Eleventh 18mo. cloth, 3a. 6d. 
IHNE’S LATIN SYNTAX. A Short Latina 
Syntax, with Exerci bulary, by Dr. W. IHNE. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The ODES of PINDAR. Translated into 


‘ish Prose, with Preliminary Dissertation, by 
M.A. 


F. NORGATE, 7, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C, 


Print by C. FRANCOIS, Athenmum Press, 
JOHN O. FRANCIS, at No. 29, Took's-court, 


Took's-court. Cursitor.street, Chancery-lane, F.C.; snd Published said 
Cursitor-stre-t, Chancery- February 2, 1888. 
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